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Man A gainst Mosquito 


Ma tari has killed more men than wars have ever done. 
Its conquests in days gone by have played a large part in 
determining the pattern of civilisation. Even during the 
last war, its influence was felt in many theatres of 
operation. It often caused more casialties to Service 
personnel than were inflicted by the enemy. Prior to 
1925, the only anti-malarial in general use was quinine. 
In that year the synthetic compound pamaquin was 
introduced, to be followed by mepacrine in 1930. 
Although these drugs represented a great advance in the 
prevention and treatment of the disease, it was not until 
1944 that efforts to find a more effective and less toxic 
drug resulted in the discovery of ‘ Paludrine’ in the 
I.C.I. research laboratories. The new drug proved 
supreme in the protection and treatment of all those 


working in malarious areas and, after being in use for some 


eight years, it is established in world medical practice as 
a vital attacking force in the fight against the disease. 
In numerous countries ‘ Paludrine’ is being used 
extensively by Governments, large employers of labour, 
the armed forces, and in countless households. In Korea, 
the incidence of malaria was exceptionally low among 
those troops of the Commonwealth Division who 
received the drug as a matter of routine. Furthermore, 
‘ Paludrine ’ was one of the drugs carried by the successful 
Everest expedition. Tested in war, proved in peace, 
‘ Paludrine ’ is playing a significant part in safeguarding 
the health of millions of people of many races and creeds. 
It is only one of the discoveries of world significance 
which have accrued from I.C.I.’s research and 
development programme — a programme to which the 


company devotes no less than £7,500,000 per year. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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LEARNING FROM PETROV 


N the Australian enquiry into Russian espionage there have 

so far been no disclosures to equal those which startled 

Canada, and Canada’s allies, eight years ago. The 

democratic world is much more learned now in the ways 
of cold war than it was when Gouzenko chose freedom. It is 
very doubtful whether the MVD has gathered much of value for 
Moscow among the tough Australians. As yet there has been 
no mention of important military secrets, only of contacts with 
certain woolly-minded, malicious, or merely foolish people of 
no particular importance. But although the Petrov affair is 
not of the same order of importance as the Gouzenko affair, 
it throws no less interesting a light on Moscow’s determined 
methods. That the MVD should be charged with the collection 
of information comes as no surprise (all countries have secret 
agents who must work as best they can), but that it should 
also be concerned with establishing a fifth column is another 
matter. That it has had small success in Australia is no reason 
why other countries of the free world, Britain included, should 
not look the more sharply to their security. An extraordinary 
aspect of the Petrov affair is the close control which Moscow 
exerts Over its agents abroad. When Russians turn friendly, 
it is now usual to suspect that this is the result of a directive. 
What is astonishing is that Moscow told Petrov which 
individuals (important or otherwise) to interview, which parties 
to attend, which friendships to cultivate and which to drop, 
and which possibly useful dupes to contact. All this points 
to the existence of an exceedingly large, if not altogether 
efficient, central organisation in Moscow. Is it this, rather than 
the man on the spot, which decides from the files who are most 
open to ‘conversion, compromise, and corruption ’—the 
three motives most likely to lead a man into treason ? If so, 
then it is small wonder that the system should break down 
Seriously on occasion. The case demonstrates also the ruthless- 
hess with which Moscow handles its agents—the testimony of 
Petrov and his wife is eloquent of this. And here is another, 
and greater, source of weakness. When a Gouzenko or a 
Petrov realises that it is possible to choose freedom the blinkers 
vanish and he becomes a human being rather than a cog 
in an inhuman machine. 


XUM 


The Prisoners are the Victims 


For millions of Frenchmen the war in Indo-China is la sale 
guerre, just as Korea before it was, for many nations, “ the 
dirty war.” But there has been nothing dirtier about either of 
them than the exploitation of the miseries of prisoners by the 
Communists which has taken place in both. The repulsive 
story of the “ explanations ” by Communist representatives to 
the inmates of the Korean prison-camps is fortunately a thing 
of the past—though Mr. Chou En-lai, to his own discredit, 
has tried to drag it up again at Geneva. But the wounded 
French Union forces at Dien Bien Phu, whose evacuation during 
the fighting was prevented by Viet-minh guns (and not assisted 
by Mr. Molotov, despite appeals to him) are still there, 
suffering and dying in conditions to which sick prisoners 
should never be deliberately subjected. Only a handful of 
them have been taken out by helicopter, and these selected 
by their captors to suit their own purposes. The air-strip which, 
if it could be used, would make possible a quicker movement 
through the employment of hospital aircraft, has still not been 
repaired, a fortnight after the end of the fighting, despite the 
fact that it was repaired again and again, under fire, during the 
battle. Everybody knows why there has been this delay. So 
long as the Viet-minh commanders can stave off the bombing 
of the road to Hanoi by retaining the wounded prisoners at 
Dien Bien Phu they do so. Armed men are pouring down 
that road, while wounded men are kept in tents and dug-outs 
in the middle of the former battlefield. The details of the 
negotiations to end this state of affairs are secondary. What 
matters is the denial of humanity which characterises the 
Communists’ behaviour in Dien Bien Phu as it did in Korea— 
the cold prolongation of the suffering of the helpless for the 
sake of political advantage. 


Riots in East Bengal 

“ The worst riot in the history of Pakistan labour trouble ” 
took place in East Bengal last week. Information is sparse, 
but about five hundred people appear to have been killed or 
injured at the Adamjee jute mills, near Dacca, after a Bihari 
(non-Bengali) workman was murdered by some Bengalis. The 
Pakistan central government in Karachi has taken a serious 
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view of these riots, firmly attributing them to “ Communists 
and other elements inimical to Pakistan within and outside 
the country,” whose interest it is to sabotage the country’s 
attempt to modernise and develop its industries. While the 
riots were clearly wild, dangerous and destructive, Karachi 
seems to have leapt very swiftly to a somewhat biased inter- 
pretation of their cause. No doubt the Commun’sts joined in 
—they always do. But it is doubtful whether they manufac- 
tured the initial incident, or organised the firing of workers’ 
quarters that followed. Traditional religious hatreds between 
the mixed population of the area more probably account for 
this. Furthermore, the new United Front government of East 
Bengal which was recently elected by an overwhelming majority 
in place of the Moslem League (pro-central government) party 
is known to owe much of its support to the Communists. For 
the Communists to have started the Adamjee riots would imply 
an astonishingly quick tactical somersault. It looks therefore 
as if the central government's reaction was at least partially 
nervous; nervous both about the situation in East Bengal 
generally and about Communist activity which is thought to 
be on the increase since Mr. Mohammed Ali committed his 
country to the Western alliance through the Pakistan-Turkish 
pact. But the fact that the central government is nervous 
15 in itself a significant fact which the West, when it is calcu- 
lating how much weight its potential allies in the East can 
carry, would do well to note and to sympathise with 


Check for the Bevanites ? 


The national executive of the Labour Party has now 
apparently decided to keep the Bevanites in order and make it 
one degree more difficult for them to flout the authority of the 
party leadership. That is the meaning, so far is it can be 
ascertained, of the resolution passed after a lengthy and diffi- 
cult debate on Tuesday morning. Decisions arrived at by 
a majority vote “ are binding upon the national executive com- 
mittee unless otherwise decided by the national executive com- 
mittee itself” and “any infringement of this rule shall be 
dealt with at the next subsequent meeting.” Mr. Morgan 
Phillips made it clear after the meeting first that the resolution 
means that majority decisions are binding upon all individual 
members of the executive, and secondly that the escape clause 
is only designed to accommodate the conscience of pacifists, 
teetotallers and so on. It is a pity that the executive did not 
take the trouble to say exactly what it meant. Everybody 
assumes that the resolution means, “* Bevanites, beware ! ” but 
the ambiguities of its wording may leave Bevanites free for 
a little to make as much difficulty as they can. Does the 
conscience clause, for instance, leave Mr. Aneurin Bevan and 
his followers on the executive free to pursue their campaign 
against German rearmament? This is the immediate issue. 
The Bevanites will obviously insist that it does, and if the 
executive adheres to the official interpretation of the resolu- 
tion Mr. Bevan and his fellow rebels will have to be had 
up before it at “ the next subsequent meeting.” If in this matter 
the determination of the majority matches that of the minority 
there will certainly be a major clash within the party 


Obstruction 


In accordance with an agreement between the union and the 
[ransport Commission, extra * lodging turns’ were introduced 
over the week-end for firemen and drivers at the Newton Abbot 
depot. On a lodging turn a train crew works up to one 
Station one day, spends the night away from home, and returns, 
working, next day. Since the war it has proved unpopular 
with foot-plate men (though not, strangely enough. with guards 
and waiters). It only affects a small proportion of railway 
staff, and for those it only means something like one night 
in ten away on an average. The result of the decision to 
increase the number of lodging turns at Newton Abbot has 
been a near-paralysis of West-country services, an almost 
complete (though unofficial) strike of firemen and drivers in 
the three main Western Region depots (Paddington, Bristol and 


Newton Abbot), and a threat of extension to other depois 
during the next few days. The union has appealed to the meq 
to return to work, with precisely no effect. It is rare for g 
strike to have as little to be said in its defence as the present 
one. It is generally agreed by the unions that lodging turns 
are essential for the economy and efficiency of the railways, 
In modern conditions the night away from home involves little 
if any physical hardship—particularly at Paddington, where g 
brand new hostel provides a choice of 48 dishes, meals at al] 
hours, billiards, central heating and packed sandwiches for 
one to three shillings a night (subsequently reimbursed). Com. 
pared with the Merchant Navy, or the airways staff or the 
Green Line bus drivers, the railwaymen are in clover in this 
respect; and if they plead homesickness, they had better not be 
engine drivers. At the present time, the unions are engaged 
in negotiating with the Transport Commission a relatiye 
improvement in the position of drivers and firemen within g 
new wage structure for the industry. The idea of more wages, 
but only for work more efficiently done, which is now generally 
understood in official union circles, is clearly still as remote 
as ever to the rank and file. 


White of Selborne 


If it were not for the National Trust many of the old buildings 
which we now value either for their architecture or for their 
associations, or for both, would long since have disappeared, 
If there were no National Trust what would the chances be 
at this moment, for example, of preserving Gilbert White's 
house at Selborne, the Wakes ? This has now come into the 
market and an appeal has been put out on behalf of the Gilbert 
White Memorial Fund by Sir Harry Brittain, Lord Selbome, 
the Duke of Wellington, Dr. W. S. Scott, and others. The sum 
of £12,000 is needed to purchase the Wakes and the property 
that goes with it, and £12,500 is also required to enable the 
National Trust to restore it to its original condition and to keep 
it in good repair. Thus the memory of the “ father ” of English 
natural history may fittingly be honoured. The National Trust 
already owns some 240 acres of land adjoining, a stretch of 
countryside much mentioned in the “ Natural History.” The 
Wakes itself is, in nucleus, a modest early eighteenth century 
dwelling of stone with brick dressing. White’s grandmother 
and later White himself made some enlargements. These ar 
seemly enough, but the red brick additions made in th 
nineteenth and twenticth centuries are not. If the necessary 
money is found the National Trust will demolish these acer: 
tions and so leave the house much as it was when White lived 
in it. A Gilbert White museum will then be formed around 
Dr. W. S. Scott’s collection of letters and books and th 
“ antiquities of Selborne.” Even in these days of increasing 
specialisation “ naturalists’ have by no means died out. To 
them, and to the numerous lovers of Gilbert White’ 
writings, the project must be an attractive one. The appeal 
deserves to be successful. 


The Church as Patron 

It is to be hoped that the Bishop of Chichester’s wise judge 
ment, in which he overruled the decision of his diocesan 
advisory committee not to grant a faculty for Mr. Hans Feibusch 
to execute a wall painting in the parish church of Goring, wil 
be digested by church authorities throughout the country. The 
parochial church council supported Mr. Feibusch and trusted 
in his discretion as well as in his ability. But the diocesan 
advisory committee would not, apparently, agree unless Mr. 
Feibusch could submit fully detailed plans and promise not t0 
deviate from them during the actual execution. The Bishop 
observed that this is to confuse the function of the artist will 
that of the craftsman. The stages of conception and execution, 
he said, are not separable for the artist, who invents: changes 
and improvises to the very end, for only thus can he achiev 
that quality of spontaneity, freshness and immediacy which 
belong to the total work of art. That was well said, and if 
the church is ever again to become a powerful patron o* the 
arts it will have to keep the distinction in mind. Once th 
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artist has been selected, he must be given freedom within an 
agreed general framework. These are days in which every 
commission must in some sense be an act of faith. It was to 
some extent so even before the separation of church and com- 
munity, and before the fragmentation of style, and the 
concomitant debasement of taste, in the nineteenth century. 
It is an old difficulty. Was not Veronese brought up before a 
tribunal of the Inquisition for putting some “ inessential ” 
figures into his “ Feast in the House of Levi ”? He had to 
agree to paint them out, but before doing so he defended 
himself vigorously and insisted that an artist should have 
freedom to order the decorative treatment of any theme as he 
thought fit. The transcript of the proceedings makes good 
reading today and may be recommended to churchmen and 
laymen alike. 


Oil on the Waters 


The representatives of forty countries who last week in 
London drew up the Oil Pollution Convention brought a step 
nearer—if as yet not a very long step—the ending of a filthy 
nuisance. The Convention, which already has ten provisional 
signatures, established prohibited zones, in which ships may not 
discharge oil and oily mixtures into the sea. The prohibited 
zone will, in general, extend for fifty miles from any coast; 
in the North Sea, it will be 100 miles from any coast, except 
that of Norway; for the Atlantic it will be 30 degrees West. 
But the spectacle of fouled beaches and maimed seabirds will 
not disappear overnight. The agreement will not come into 
force for tankers (the biggest potential source of pollution) 
for at least twelve months, and not till three years later for 
dry-cargo vessels. Whaling vessels are not covered at all. 
Though it falls short of the proposals made by the British 
delegation, the Convention is a fair start. The only final 
solution is not to discharge oil waste into the sea at all, but 
to equip ports throughout the world to deal with it. 


Mr. Thomas Hodgkin 


Articles by Thomas Hodgkin on African affairs have become 
a fairly regular feature of the Spectator in the past year. They 
have contributed, together with the dispatches from Jerome 
Caminada in Johannesburg, towards an expanding service of 
information and comment for the growing number of people 
who realise the importance of current developments in Africa. 
It is the policy of the paper to provide first the facts and the 
informed comment on which a solid judgement may be based 
rather than to plunge directly into the over-heated and under- 
informed arguments about Africa which are at present the 
fashion. Consequently it is desirable for contributors to the 
Spectator who do not normally live in Africa to keep pace with 
developments there through occasional “ refresher trips.” Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkin is now undertaking such a trip. He is on 
his way to French West Africa, whence he will travel by way 
of the Gold Coast and French Cameroons to the Belgian Congo 
and then across the continent to Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda, 
Kenya, Ethiopia and the Sudan. He will visit among other 
places, Niamey, Accra, Duala, Yaoundé Leopoldville, Elisa- 
bethville, Astrida, Entebbe, Kampala, Nairobi, Addis Ababa, 
Aduwa, Gondar, Sennar and Khartoum. He will write articles 
for the Spectator in the course of his journey, and they will 
be published as they arrive. 





Prospect of Scotland 


Next week's Spectator contains a special 
Scottish Survey 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


OTH Houses of Parliament welcomed the Queen back 
this week and expressed their sense of the value of her 
Commonwealth tour. The Commons spoke first, on 

Monday, and the Lords followed a day later. It was an 
occasion when the Commons all waited for Sir Winston 
Churchill to put their thoughts and feelings into noble words. 
The House did not seem gripped by deep emotion. There 
was in fact no reason why it should have been. But Sir Winston 
raised the Queen’s journey far above the level of detailed 
itineraries—“ an event which stands forth without an equal 
in our records and casts a light, clear, calm and benignant 
upon the whole human scene.” He came closest to the feelings 
of the House when he set against Britain’s decline in material 
power the value of “the message we have brought and all 
the causes for which we stand.” The Queen’s pilgrimage, he 
said, had reasserted human values and given a new pre- 
eminence to the grace and dignity of life. Mr. Attlee followed 
with a few simple and moving words. He never makes the 
mistake of appearing to compete with Sir Winston on these 
occasions. And Mr. Clement Davies pleased the House by 
adding thanks to the Queen Mother and the Princess Royal 
for the grace with which they had performed additional public 
duties during the Queen’s absence. 


* * * 


But the welcome to the Queen was not the first business 
on Monday. Just before Sir Winston spoke on this theme 
he had to answer questions put to him by Mr. Bevan and others 
about the plans for a South-East Asia security pact. Sir 
Winston performed this task with masterly tact. He did not 
want to provoke a storm just before the House was to unite 
upon a loyal address. Moreover he did not intend to add much 
to what had previously been said on this topic, and he was 
anxious to avoid making Mr. Eden’s labours at Geneva more 
onerous. The House, including Mr. Bevan, reserved its rights 
to criticise but fell in with Sir Winston’s mood. Members 
were generous in their recognition of the efforts Mr. Eden 
has been making to bring about a settlement. 

~ * . 


It was not so easy for the House to purr when it got down 
to its Bills. The Scottish Labour Members were determined 
to quarrel with the Lord Advocate on Monday night. Mr. 
Hector McNeil seemed to take offence if Mr. Clyde so much 
as shifted a leg; and in the end the Lord Advocate showed his 
annoyance by flinging a file of papers on to the Clerk’s table 
with an unusual clatter. The motion allocating time for the 
Television Bill under the guillotine was taken (without debate) 
on Tuesday and controlled two more days of the committee 
stage—on Wednesday and Thursday. By contrast, the opening 
of the committee stage of the Finance Bill on Tuesday seemed 
as painless as a garden party. Fortunately, the entertainments 
tax comes early in the Bill and inaugurated the village sports, 
everybody trying to get his favourite game exempted from the 
tax. Sport will keep breaking into Parliament to cheer us all 
up. Mr. Bannister’s visit to America has engaged the House 
this week; and even the Television Bill provides an opportunity 
for wholesome debate on the sporting events which should, or 
should not, be monopolised, 

* * * 

Party politics will keep breaking in, too. Last week’s local 
election results gave the Tories something to think about— 
particularly those Tories whose seats are marginal. It is often 
said that local elections are no guide to Parliamentary elections, 
but Members watch the fortunes of the councils in their areas 
very closely. Members have been known to receive telegrams 
from their agents reporting the local results. But this concern 
has not robbed the Tories of all interest in the even more 
portentous struggles within the Labour Party this week. After 
Tuesday's meeting of the national executive, and Wednesday’s 
meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party, the Opposition 
benches have been scoured for gaps.  ¥., B 
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LIGHT FROM ASIA ? 


NE fact emerges quite clearly from the still scattered 
and unco-ordinated talks and negotiations about 
Indo-China, and that is that the British Foreign 

Secretary is deeply concerned to maintain close touch with 
India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon. Since the organisation 
of any kind of stable and unified policy for South-East Asia 
depends to a great extent on the wishes and co-operation of 
these countries Mr. Eden is evidently directing his attention 
to the right point. He is meeting with some success. His 
communications have been well received. The chances of 
pulling the countries of South-East Asia together, and holding 
them together by means of a common, dynamic and enlightened 
purpose have improved slightly. This light from Asia is still 
dim and flickering. It cannot yet dispel the shadows over 
Indo-China. The countries concerned are still so weak and 
imperfectly co-ordinated that they cannot achieve anything 
quickly. In any case, the work to be done now is the concern 
of the whole world as Mr. Nehru so rightly—and, let it be 
admitted, so unexpectedly—pointed out in Delhi on Tuesday; 
and the Western Powers have plenty to do to clarify their own 
Asian policies. But at least they have seen this new, slight 
flicker of encouragement from the Asian countries which, if 
they are to be helped, must first show willingness to help 
themselves. 

Just what is the nature of this task of self-help? All the 
governments concerned want, of course, to, put a stop to the 
fighting in Indo-China and secure the independence of its 
people. That much is clear. But the problem becomes more 
complicated when the governments concerned turn from their 
common interest in the integrity of Indo-China to the issue 
of their own individual integrity. What are they willing to do 
in the face of Communist infiltration tactics—the tactics which 
are most likely to be employed throughout South-East Asia 
for a long time to come ? This is a quite different matter from 
that “freedom to go Communist” which is said to interest, 
for example, the Indonesians. It is a matter of deciding what 
to do when a militant minority attempts to gain control of the 
whole body politic by all means ranging from constant 
propaganda to armed guerrilla activity—the situation which has 
existed in Malaya for years and is still not ended despite the 
constant efforts of the legal government of the country. This 
is the question which most interests the American, the British 
and the French Governments. It is essential that none of the 
countries of South-East Asia should be captured by 
Communists before they have properly made up their minds 
whether Communism is what they really want. 

The interest of the Western Powers in the willingness of the 
South-East Asian couniries to defend themselves against 
Communist infiltration is of course perfectly natural, since 
nothing the West can do on the official level will stop infiltra- 
tion. Whatever the Geneva conference achieves, if it ever 
achieves anything, it cannot get all the Communist parties of 
the world to abandon their present guerrilla tactics. It cannot 
even discuss the matter. It is up to the countries concerned to 
look after themselves. The most the Western Powers can do 
is to persuade them that the matter is urgent and full of danger. 
Self-help has already made a certain amount of progress. 
Behind all the curiously assorted statements of Mr. Nehru 
there is almost certainly an awareness of the Communist 
menace. In his case all that is really necessary is the deter- 
mination to drop the pretence that there is nothing much to 
choose between the Communist and the non-Communist 
blocks. The pose of righteous neutrality has been partly 
dropped already. But that is not enough. What the South- 


East Asian countries deserve to get from India is an enlightened 


lead in the bid for continued independence. They may get 
it yet. 

What, if anything, can the Western Powers do to assist the 
process ? First of all they can state, re-state, and emphasise ig 
every possible way that they neither want, nor are likely to get, 
a large scale war against Communist expansion in Asia. Ag 
always, in every big issue in international relations at the 
present time, that bogey needs to be locked firmly in the 
cupboard. There are plenty of dangers in the world today, 
but the danger of an early world war is not high on the list. It 
is even unlikely—though this is a question on which it is always 
unsafe to make firm prophecies—that there will be armed 
Communist aggression in South-East Asia as open and massive 
as that which took place in Korea. The Communist Powerg 
are rather unlikely to make the same mistake as they made 
in June, 1950, of undertaking aggression in direct breach of 
the United Nations Charter while themselves boycotting the 
Security Council and thus, incredibly, denying themselves the 
chance to use the weapon of the veto. Nor are they likely to 
provoke the Americans too far, for there undoubtedly is 4 
flash-point at which “instant and massive retaliation” would 
be employed 

As to organised resistance to Communism short of general 
war, which is the only resistance that needs to be seriously 
considered today, there is a great deal that the Western Powers 
can do right away. The first line of defence is still French, 
If the will to resist is there, there is no material reasog 
why the Viet-minh forces should rapidly extend their conquests, 
If there is moral support for France by her allies—and why 
should there not be ?—the French Union forces can soog 
stiffen their resistance to the rebels, this time with weather 
and terrain working for the defenders as they did not at Dien 
Bien Phu. There is no good reason why the French and 
United States Governments should not get together, as they 
are doing at the moment, in order to acquire fuller knowledge 
of each other’s policies and intentions. Least of all is there 
any reason why the British Government should object to such 
talks, always provided that it is kept fully informed about them, 
Having decided for some reason to stake everything for the 
time being on the outcome of the Geneva talks, Britain can 
hardly object if its allies apply themselves in the meantime 
to the more positive question of organising a line of resistance 
in Indo-China. The biggest material contribution to such 
resistance would probably have to be French and American 
in any case. 

Besides staving off the possibility of a big war and playing 
an active part in a small war to halt Communist aggression, 
the Western Powers can of course give economic assistance 
to the countries of South-East Asia which need it. But that, 
for several reasons, is a secondary factor. There is every 
reason to believe that the first aspirations of those countries 
are political and social rather than economic. They want to 
be free. They want to be independent. They want to associate. 
This they must be allowed to do. This the Western Powers 
must assist them to do. And this is what makes it necessary 
for them to resist the Communist advance. 

So it all comes back to the Asian countries themselves. 
They know that they want freedom. The next step is for them 
to face the fact that a price must be paid for freedom. This is 
a matter which concerns Siam, Malaya, Australia and New 
Zealand as well as the five countries whose representatives met 
at Colombo a few weeks ago—lIndia, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma 
and Indonesia. They are something more than the row of 
dominoes to which President Eisenhower once, unfortunately, 
likened them. Siam. has declared itself willing to resist 
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r help if Communist forces tried to move in, and the chances 
are that it would get such help. Malaya has been fighting 
for years against Communist infiltration and it is unlikely to 
stop now. Burma is rather less likely to go Communist easily 
than it appeared to be a few years ago. Ceylon, Pakistan and 
India are not, and never were, an easy prey to Communism. 
‘Australia and New Zealand are willing to resist it with arms. 
That leaves only Indonesia, and even there the Communists 
would have no walk-over. In fact, the present small light from 


ey it would undoubtedly appeal to the United Nations 
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Asia can be fanned into a steady glow. It will, of course, take 
time, and no more of that time should be wasted through the 
failure of the Western Powers to agree on a concerted policy. 
For the Western Powers have not only to achieve mutual 
confidence with the governments of South-East Asia, to assist 
them, to persuade them towards a new collective organisation 
for defence corresponding to NATO in the West, but also to 
hold the line against the present threat of Communist 
expansion outwards from northern Indo-China. It can be 
done, but it must be done promptly. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ECRET intelligence organisations are difficult things to 

run. Behind a thick veil of secrecy inter-departmental 

feuds and jealousies luxuriate, duties overlap, conflicting 
policies are pursued and the end-product (which in times 
of peace is, or Ought to be, reliable and up-to-date infor- 
mation of a type which cannot be extracted from works of 
reference, the Press and other public sources) is apt not to 
be worth very much. Neither the MVD nor the less recondite 
branches of the Russian intelligence seem to be making much 
sense at the moment. A penchant for gadgets is always a sign 
of silliness in a clandestine organisation, and it is clear that 
Captain Khokhlov’s superiors were gadget-minded. For one 
assassination—which he declined to carry out—he was offered 
an electrically fired fountain pen, and after that there was 
his famous lethal cigarette-case. Somewhere in Russia— 
heavily guarded and surrounded by barbed wire and mumbo 
jumbo—there is a research station which designs these things: 
a high-level committee which approves or rejects the designs: 
a factory which makes them. They are unnecessary and 
foolish devices, and any department advocating their use in 
preference to more conventional and almost certainly more 
accurate weapons is unlikely to be run on sensible lines. 


Hocus Pocus 

The two service attachés who have just been recalled. at the 
request of the Foreign Office, from the Soviet Embassy in 
London seem to have employed exactly the same ham-fisted 
and ineffective methods of espionage which led, two or three 
years ago, to the recall of a Russian diplomat called Kuznetsov. 
And Petrov’s activities in Australia seem, so far, to have 
been only less amateurish than the directives he received from 
the centre in Moscow of the MVD’s elaborate but rather 
dowdy spider’s web. The mechanics of * building up a spy- 
ring’ always sound vaguely impressive—the contacts, the 
code-names, the rendezvous, the dossiers, the ciphers and the 
microfilm; but you don’t, in hard fact, make a second- or 
third-rate human being more reliable or more effective by 
referring to him, when communicating with your superiors, 
as ‘Gregor’ or ‘ Johnnie’ or * No, 42, and you don’t auto- 
matically improve the accuracy or the value of the information 
he gives you by using a hole in a railway-bridge as an in-tray. 
You do, of course, enhance the prestige of your ultimate 
Superior, whose wall-maps become encrusted with little 
coloured pins and whose staff has to be increased in order 
adequately to card-index Gregor and Johnnie and their widen- 
ing circle of friends. But very often, I suspect, that is about 
all you do achieve. 


In Aid of What ? 


The World Veterans Federation says that its “ main aims 
are support of the United Nations and aid to disabled veterans.” 
The 114 veterans’ associations from 22 nations which are 
affiliated to it do not include the British Legion, but it has 
“consultative status Class B” with the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. Its finances are something of 
a mystery. Its Secretary-Treasurer announced recently that its 
1954 budget would include “ a sum for the initiation of a fund- 
raising effort”; he also reviewed “ steps which had been taken 


to ensure a tighter control of expenditure.” The Federation 
does not apparently publish a balance-sheet, but I have seen 
a copy of its income and expenditure account for 1953. From 
this it appears to have spent, in round figures, some £200,000. 
£33,000 is shown, under “ Projects,” as having been either 
spent on or earmarked for rehabilitation. The remaining 
“ Projects,” which account for a further £50,000, are listed as 
Liaison: New Era (the Federation’s monthly magazine): the 
WVF Commission for the Defence of Peace: the WVF 
Council: the Executive Board: the General Assembly (which 
gets £23,000): Radio: and the Press. To this is tacked on 
an odd £7,000 for external administration. Running expenses 
for the year came to about £90,000, covered various items 
(New Era, Press and Radio) which also appeared under 
“ Projects,” and included substantial sums for transport, travel 
and entertainment allowances. Somebody even got a monthly 
allowance as well. Despite the fact that in the course of two 
years no fewer than 200 food parcels were distributed to 
veterans suffering from tuberculosis, one gains the impression 
that the Federation is organised on rather top-heavy lines, 


A Cure for the Jitters ? 


This week the Swedish Government published a_ booklet 
about the hydrogen bomb in which extravagant rumours about 
its destructive powers are put into some sort of perspective. 
Some of these rumours, the Swedes think, “ may have been 
put out purposely as a move in the cold war,” and the booklet 
disposes of various popular (if you can call them that) fallacies, 
such as the belief that radio-activity from a hydrogen bomb 
can cause fatal casualties 155 miles from its point of impact. 
For myself, I doubt the Swedish hypothesis about the origin 
of the rumours, but it seems a sound idea to give the public 
some authoritative information about these weapons. It would 
hardly be of a very reassuring nature, but at least people would 
know (or think they knew, which in this case is Just as good) 
the rough dimensions of a threat which seems to obsess so 
many of them. At present anyone who, in a discussion about 
atomic warfare, dares to suggest that, in Caithness or in 
Cornwall, there might be one or two Britons left alive after 
the first bomb had exploded over London is branded as a wishful 
thinker, an irresponsible ostrich. The prophets of gloom rule 
the roost, and the more horrific their prognostications the more 
readily they are believed. If the British Government followed 
the example set by Sweden there would be a sensible diminution 
of alarm and despondency, and many bores would have to find 
new hobby-horses. 


The Reason Why 
I speculated last week about the contents »f the letter in 
which Mr. Bevan explained to the Beaconsfield magistrates 
his reasons for failing to stop after his recent collision with a 
coach. The letter was, I gather, concerned with the probable 
ill-effects on his mother-in-law’s health—which is far from 
robust—if, as a result of his stopping, the news of his mishap 
had reached Fleet Street in the middle of the night. Mr. Bevan 
was anxious to spare her the shock to which importunate Press 
enquiries at an unreasonable hour might have subjected her. 
STRIX 
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Physical Methods in Psychiatry and Spiritual Healing 


On February 5th, 1954, the Spectator published an article by a distinguished psychiatrist on 


the physical treatment of mental illness. 


This article attracted a great deal of attention, and in 


the course of the ensuing correspondence a number of further questions in this field were raised. 
One of these questions is the relationship between physical methods of psychiatric treatment and 


some of the known techniques of spiritual healing. 


The writer of the article has therefore been 


invited by the Spectator to discuss this question. He will do so in two articles, the first of which is 
published this week. 


E have recently seen the emergence of varied forms 

of physical treatment of the mind, which can, among 

their other uses, change those tortured by feelings of 
guilt about past actions, the prey of endless moral scruples 
(and preoccupied, perhaps, day and night, with feelings of 
inadequacy in regard to their social and religious behaviour), 
into happy people again, able to practise their true religion 
and carry out their everyday social obligations in a much more 
normal way. Philosophical problems of a tremendous magni- 
tude have been created, and I shall try to avoid most of these. 
I shall only take it as an assumption that no truly great religion 
in history has despised physical means to the attainment of 
spiritual grace—rather it has generally incorporated such means 
into its various disciplines. Fasting, exercises in breathing, the 
deliberate production of states of intense emotional and 
physiological excitement, and in more primitive religions the 
use of drugs, have all been put to religious uses to make people 
more amenable to the reception of better attitudes to life, or 
to fix more firmly in the mind certain basic truths imported 
by those in religious authority over them. 

I want to examine first of all the physical aspects of some 
of these religious healing methods. For I believe that the 
Churches have lost much of their old power to change men’s 
lives because of their present neglect of the way in which 
Wesley, for instance, was able to change the face of a large 
part of England by the use of what I think were physiological 
as well as psychological aids to the attainment of spiritual grace. 
In some of the sudden and abrupt conversion phenomena 
produced, one may see, perhaps, a vital connecting link between 
our present physical methods of treatment in psychiatry and 
some of the really effective methods of mental healing which 
have been practised down the centuries by certain men of God. 

My main qualification to speak on such matters lies in my 
own personal awareness of, and interest in, the possibilities 
of both the religious and the physical approaches to the pre- 
vention and cure of psychiatric disorders, and the possible 
inter-relation of some of these. I witnessed in my own father 
the personal acquirement of a firm spiritual faith which enabled 
him to rise above business troubles which he would only have 
surmounted with great difficulty without this faith. I have 
seen what amounted to a conversion experience occur in one 
of my own brothers, which has left him years later perhaps 
the most level-headed and socially constructive member of 
my own family. He is working now as a bishop of one of 
the Churches of our Commonwealth. On my mother’s side, 
many eminent preachers, and one President of the Methodist 
Conference, contributed to both my heredity and early 
upbringing. As a child I also met those who had been truly 
rescued by the old revival services from the depths of alcoholic 
despair and evil living, and given a new Christian faith that 
had kept them mentally stable and well for years after. In 
America, after the last war. I was therefore specially interested 
to study some of the religious revival methods, sometimes 
carried to that vast country from England and still practised 
there, though almost totally neglected now in this country by 
the very Churches which originally became so powerful 
because of their use. Their obvious power to help some of 
the mentally and spiritually ill should again make them 
specially important today to those who feel that their own 
present preaching methods are often achieving so very little. 


My own professional life as a doctor, however, has been 





spent more in studying those physical and psychological 
methods of treatment which can often produce similar mental 
miracles, if they can be designated as such, while still cone 
tinuing the search for common physical and psychological 
factors which I believe to be at work in many varied disciplines 
of mental healing. John Wesley himself speculated on such 
matters. He certainly often produced, consciously of 
unconsciously, older versions of psychological and physio. 
logical shock therapies to religious ends. He even commented 
on the part possibly played by physical factors in genuine 
spiritual conversion experiences. “ How easy it is to suppose,” 
he wrote, “ that strong, lively and sudden apprehension of the 
hideousness of sin and the wrath of God and the bitter paing 
of eternal death should affect the body as well as the soul, 
suspending the present laws of vital union and interrupting 
or disturbing the ordinary circulation and putting nature out 
of its course.” Only one great religious leader has, in fact, 
discovered the secret of altering the face of England in a 
generation in the last three centuries, and this was John W esley, 
We should therefore study afresh some of the forceful method 
he employed. He often brought about physical effects by 
his preaching, which are now laughed at and scorned by his 
successors, but seem extremely pertinent in view of the recent 
successes of shock treatments in psychiatry. The eighteenth 
century has been called the Age of Reason, but paradoxically 
it needed Wesley. with his special techniques aimed at the 
emotions, to produce really dramatic changes in the outlook 
on life of so many of the ordinary people of Great Britain. 
I venture to predict that in this new era of attempted appeal 
to man’s religious reason rather than his emotions, it will 
again be only with a return to somewhat similar methods in 
modernised form that a true revival of the art of spiritual 
healing and conversion will occur. The real danger is that 
such methods can be so overwhelmingly powerful in their 
effects and that they can be used to assist the forces of evil 
as well as of good. For modern medical research is showing 
that alterations in a person’s emotional and physiological! state 
can, in fact, alter the whole functioning of mind and body, 
and also alter profoundly intellectual judgement and balance. 
When I entered psychiatry, for instance, I was taught, among 
other theories, that schizophrenia or ‘ split mind’ was a sub- 
consciously motivated withdrawal from reality on the 
individual’s part because he wished to evade life’s problems. 
[his attractive theoretical concept was very rudely shattered 
for me and many others when, after repeated periods of 
induced mental confusion and excitement leading on to dee 
unconsciousness, and brought about by a temporary lowering 
of the blood sugar with large doses of insu!'n. the individual 
might suddenly emerge from his fantas ld of delusion 


and horror, and seem very pleased ind be well again 
and to be able to set about the daily task ng. Of all the 
methods of treatment in use at the present time insulin coma 


treatment has now been shown to be perhaps the most 
effective way of obtaining the maximum number of remissions 
in early cases of schizophrenia. The time factor in treat: 
ment is also of supreme importance. While up to 70 per cent. 
of patients may be brought into remission in the first few 
weeks or months of the iilness by insulin treatment, combined 
if necessary with electrical shock treatment, at the end of 
two years of continued illness the numbers of recoveries sink 
to a very much lower figure. These facts in regard to insulin 
are now reasonably well established and, therefore, a special 
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burden is placed on all who use spiritual healing methods 
to recognise such illnesses and to help get them to hospital 
for insulin therapy as early as possible. 

In schizophrenia, One sometimes comes very near to some 
of the ecstatic states reported by the saints of old. The 
individual may not only see the outside world through a dis- 
torting mirror, but becomes intensely preoccupied with his own 
internal feelings and thoughts. It is not strange, therefore, 
that some of the finest poetry, some of the eternal verities, 
and some of the great contributions to art, science, religion 
and philosophy have been contributed by those who have had 
such illnesses, or in whom a few of the symptoms have been 
present without the full development of the disease. But to 
most ordinary sufferers, it may mean a life in which they seem 
finally at the mercy of apparently uncontrollable impulses or 
sinister influences from without or within themselves. Voices 
talk to them day or night, which may seem to be good or 
evil. God perhaps seems to be damning them, or the devil 
has taken them for his own. Much more rarely does a 
patient experience delusions and hallucinations of a consistently 
pleasant type, so that happiness is achieved where it was 
absent before illness. Hell on earth is much too frequently 
their undeserved fate for up to thirty years or more. 


Because of the commonness of symptoms of mental 
depression—including the sudden or gradual onset of guilt 


feelings, preoccupation with past sins, exaggerated feelings of 
unworthiness, mental rumination on worries in the past or 
possible disasters in the future—electric shock treatment is 
much more talked about by the public than is the insulin 
treatment of schizophrenia. I spent some years in psychiatry 
before the introduction of this treatment. One grimly 
remembers having to watch people, whose lives had been spent 
in helping others, who were the most conscientious of persons, 
whose good works were obvious to all who knew them, but 
who, nevertheless, had developed an attack of severe mental 
depression. They would start to torture themselves with 
remembrances of minor sins, and be filled with the most terrible 
forebodings about the future. Their suffering was often so 
unbearable that many attempted to destroy themselves after 
a time in full realisation that this might mean eternal 
damnation, which they now often felt they more than fully 
deserved. The cardinal feature of the illness—and many may 
have seen its occurrence in friends and relatives—is that it is 
completely unamenable to intellectual reasoning or spiritual 
consolation. Whether the environment remains bad or good, 
the depressive ideas also persist. Now the introduction of 
electric shock therapy has meant that many such patients can 
be got well in as little as a month from the commencement 
of the treatment. The success of convulsion therapy in 
Selected states of depression has led to its frequent and often 
unsuccessful use in other states of neurosis and psychosis. 
Religion, like psychiatry, makes similar mistakes in thinking 
that a method helpful to one special group can be applied too 
liberally to all and sundry. Why is it that an illness, in which 
ideas of guilt and past sins figure so largely, can now be so 
easily dispersed by a purely physical method of treatment, 
while proving so resistant to all other treatments provided 
by religion or psychotherapy; and why does the same treat- 
ment so often fail where anxiety rather than depression is 
more prominent in the total picture, and the sleep rhythm 
and mood show a different pattern of abnormality, even though 
some of the thought content may be similar? We are on 
very difficult philosophic ground here. We certainly do not 
yet know all the answers. John Wesley, however, sometimes 
produced what amounted to shock phenomena for the relief 
Of spiritual depressions that had not reached the stage of 
melancholia, and there is no doubt that in the Southern 
States of America-some revivalist methods can even produce 
physical shock and convulsive phenomena coming fairly near 
tc what is achieved by passing an electrical current through 
the brain and producing a fit, which is the essence of the 
modern electric shock treatment of depression. While in the 
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USA, I saw a patient who reported cure of two attacks of 
milder depression by such revival meetings, but who needed 
electrical shock treatment for a third more severe attack. 
Her faith was not destroyed because she knew that God had 


made this alternative method available to her. 


(To be concluded in next week's Spectator) 


The End of Segregation? 


By D. W. BROGAN 

HE Supreme Court of the United States has handed 

down what is possibly its most important decision since 

Dred Scott v. Sanford in 1857. That decision, made in 
a misguided attempt, by playing politics, to ‘end ’° the question 
of slavery in the territories, was’one of the immediate causes 
of the Civil War. One result of that war was the adoption 
of the fourteenth amendment, the greatest source of new 
federal power, and it is, as far as the states are concerned, on 
the fourteenth amendment that the Court has based its unani- 
mous ruling that racial segregation in schools is unconstitu- 
tional. And the amendment not only forbids any state “to 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States”; it provides 
that “ the Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article.” 

The decision in these cases is a natural culmination of the 
policy of the Court in the last ten years. Again and again, the 
Court (at times with a blithe disregard of stare decisis that has 
pained many lawyers) has hewn away at the extra-legal frame- 
work that has supported * white supremacy.’ It has forced the 
admission of negroes not to the mere vote, but to the far more 
important Democratic primaries. It has forced open the doors 
of universiti¢és and now it has attacked one of the basic southern 
doctrines (and one not confined to the South), that white and 
negro children must not be educated together. Already that 
doctrine was under pressure and showed signs of buckling 
if not breaking. The apparently convenient formula of * equal 
but separate’ treatment of the races had become, in recent 
years, very inconvenient. The South is the poorest part of the 
Union; it has also the most children in proportion to its 
population. To give the negroes equal and separate educa- 
tional opportunities was to impose a ruinous expense, to 
impose the duplication of educational facilities, facilities getting 
more and more expensive every year, on a region that, although 
rapidly getting richer, has great arrears to overtake. Already 
the insistence of the courts that equal meant equal, has brought 
home to the South the cost of its peculiar doctrine. In one 
or two areas in Virginia the reductio ad absurdum of the 
doctrine had been reached. Faced with the great cost of 
raising negro high school facilities to white levels, white levels 
were reduced to negro ! 

It should first of all be said that the change in southern 
attitudes has not been solely the result of judicial pressure; 
the climate of opinion in the South has changed to an extra- 
ordinary degree in the past twenty-five years and still more 
in the past ten. Not all the southern arguments that forcible 
integration of the two races in the same school system might 
work more ill than good are hypocritical or stupid. There are 
regions where this may be the result. But the calm with which 
‘integration’ was received where it has been most visibly 
forced on, in the armed forces, gives reason to hope that, in 
the new decision, the South (and some regions of the North) 
will find grounds for adjusting themselves to a state of things 
that all but the more purblind realise, if they do not openly 
admit, had to come. 

The practical difficulties of enforcing the decision are very 
great. It means the assimilation not only of two separate 
bodies of pupils, but of two separate bodies of teachers, most 
of whom have had a segregated education. It presents a 
temptation (as the Court decision recognises) to gerrymandering 
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of school districts to secure the effects of segregation within 
the law. And gerrymandering is an American word, if not 
exclusively an American thing, and masterpieces of that art, 
which would cause raised eyebrows even in Northern Ireland, 
are common form in many parts of the United States. The 
decision means, in some regions, the inclusion of a small negro 
minority in overwhelmingly white schools; it means in others 
the admission of a white minority into overwhelmingly negro 
schools. Yet this mixing of the children of the two races 
is essential for American political and social health. For the 
rapid rise of the negro, economically, educationally. politically, 
has probably created more segregation than it has removed. 
The negro can now (and largely does) live inside his own 
society. with its own professional and business classes, its own 
weekly press, its own colleges, its own churches. D.scounting 
all the nonsense about devoted negro * mammies, there was a 
meaning in the legend. The races were in contact at a level 
of intimacy, affection and cOmmon knowledge that is rarer 
today. That the separation was a good thing, I do not deny; 
but it had its disruptive sides. Jim and Huck Finn would 
find it harder to get on today than they did a ceniury ago. 

There remain to be noticed the political effects. The Court 
that rendered the unanimous decision had only two Republicans 
on it and only one member not appointed by a Democratic 
President. Two of its members are from the Deep South. It 
is highly desirable that the decision should not become a matter 
of national politics; it will be for the life time of veterans like 
Governor Byrnes (a former Secretary of State) a matter of 
state politics. But there is a sense in which it should be 
national politics, for Congress has complete authority over the 
District of Columbia; the problems of the District (that is of 
Washington) are far simpler than those of Mississippi or South 
Carolina. It is up to Congress to implement, quickly, the 
ruling. This will be the acid test. 


Operation Loyalty 
By IAIN HAMILTON 


N Thursday evening last week | pushed through a 
beery crush on Brixham quay, hurled myself despair- 
ingly on to the deck of an MFV drawing malevolently 

away from the side, and tried to look as little like a Jonah 
as possible. Alas for the lubberliness of such as myself ! 
I touch the deck like Baudelaire’s albatross. On the quay the 
laugh is on Jack. At sea the laugh is on me. If that were 
all, then it wouldn't matter to anyone else. But 1 have a grow- 
ing suspicion that my own confusion is infectious, somehow 
productive of thick weather, tedious accidents, catastrophes 
narrowly averted. Last time I went to sea with the Navy 
a collision was avoided with three feet to spare. The time 
before, most of the wardroom glass got itself broken. The 
time before that an admiral drank and sang injudiciously. The 
time before that a corvette made contact with a whale nearly 
as big as herself. Small things, but unnerving. 

What was the outlook for * Operation Loyalty,’ as the Navy 
described its arrangements for meeting, greeting and escorting 
the Queen returned from foreign parts ? To begin with, the 
MFYV scraped a deal of new paint off the side of a destroyer, 
lost a line, and snapped a boathook. These were bad omens. 
When at last I found myself on board a frigate and informed 
by a cheerful First Lieutenant that the manceuvres I should 
see on the morrow were among the most dangerous in the 
book, a certain queasiness stole over me. For there was a 
reporter, livelier than I, on board who was already working 
out the introduction to the story he would send (by sema- 

hore ’) as our frigate and Britannia sank in deathly embrace 
into the grey waters of the Channel. The weather report spoke 
first of fog and then of wind. It is only when I am at sea 
that fog and wind can live in harmony. It looked bad, 

On Friday morning, waiting for the tall hull and flashy 
white superstructure of Britannia to gleam out of the murky 
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distance, 1 stood on the bridge and fidgeted inconspicuously, 
“Two cables opening,” said the officer responsible for correct 
station-keeping. “Two fathoms closing,” said 1 resentfully 
to myself, convinced that I could see the whites of the eyes 
of sailors at the stern of the ship ahead. “ What a game.” 
thought I, “ to treat the sea like a parade-ground ! ” 

But the drill was certainly a trick worth seeing, even by a 
Jonah—two lines of whippy ships moving in counter-arcs of 
180 degrees around the Lord High Admiral of England, while 
that lady’s battleship Vanguard slammed out its welcome home 
and a clutter of aircraft, civil and military, dodged one another 
overhead in undisciplined but effective fashion. However, thig 
is What we have all already read in the newspapers, so no more, 

For a long time it was plain sailing and simple station. 
keeping (and if the Lord High Admiral failed to see for her. 
self how one of her ships unaccountably reduced speed by 
three knots and very nearly got it in the stern, who am I to 
tell her ?). Now and then a headland made itself smudgily 
visible, a mere adumbration of terra firma. An occasional 
yawl or ketch stood off admiringly. We were certainly some. 
thing to look at, although we were not ourselves looking by 
this stage. On each of Her Majesty’s ships the sweet sound 
of typewriters was heard as reporters dredged up metaphor 
and simile from the depths of the soul and composed them 
into cablese for wireless transmission. Some senior officers, 
properly fearful of the lubberish bloomers which landsmen 
are prone to make (what with “ casting the anchor,” “ turn- 
ing to the right.” going * upstairs,” “that huge grey boat the 
Vanguard ™ and the like—see this article for others) enquired 
civilly if they might con the copy. Now this is a request which 
reporters, a prickly breed, being guardians of liberty, do not 
care for overmuch. A wise friend of mine, as I learned on 
landing, told a commander in front of the wardroom that he 
would let him see his description if he (the commander) would 
let him see his poetry. “ But I don’t write poetry,” said the 
commander. “ Well then,” said the reporter, stowing his copy 
in his pocket, to the delight of certain junior officers. 

But soon it was time to watch the Home Fleet training 
Squadron, two carriers, and eight submarines steam past to 
windward of Britannia (the first royal yacht in history to look 
like a superior steam packet). And shortly after this my 
anxiety began to sit up and take notice again. For many 
yachtsmen (and others not altogether deserving of the title) 
were positioning their craft as thick as confetti over the ocean, 
and right in the track of the oncoming fleet. 

* What about this ? ” I asked the First Licutenant. 

* The Fleet,” said he, “ will press on regardless.” 

But as we drew nearer to the point at which the great 
maneeuvre of the day was to be executed—a much rehearsed 
sudden turning inward at speed of two parallel lines of ships 
towards Britannia, culminating at the last possible moment 
in a sheering off and a dashing steam past—and as the small 
craft littered upon the face of the waters grew more and more 
numerous, doubts multiplied. A destroyer was detached to 
tell them by loud-hailer either to clear out or, failing that. to 
prepare to meet their doom. The executive order was post- 
poned. The fleet steamed on. One of my hosts bit his fist 
contemplatively. But not for long. For the C-in-C soon 
made up his mind, and then, with a mighty boiling of wakes 
and tilting of decks, the fleet turned in and struck unholy pani¢ 
into many yachtsmen and their passengers who had scarcely 
finished congratulating themselves on their proximity to this 
royal procession. It is not pleasant to have a frigate threshing 
down on one’s tail. It is disagreeable to be flicked by the 
mighty plume of a bow-wave winging past a few feet away. 
It is (almost) as uncomfortable to be a Jonah peering at such 
happenings through a binocular. But no yacht capsized, and 
Britannia (as no doubt you are aware) was not rammed. 
After such torments it was nothing at all for Jonah to get 
himself out over the side somehow into a sea-boat, to be 
lowered away with a splash and a bang into the swell, to 
climb up a rope-ladder into a minelayer detailed to carry the 
Press to Portsmouth. Nothing at all. 
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Two Dimensional 
Tue cross-references in modern Painting are 
many and complex, but one particular line of 
development emerges rather clearly from the 
current London exhibitions. It is the growth 
of that conception which seeks to transmute 
the image into decorative flat-pattern. | 
wrote last week that some of the pictures at 
the Tate—by ‘Manet and his Circle’ —fore- 
shadowed the early Vuillard. In their 
flattening out of tones (often resulting froma 
view-point in which the light falls from over 
the shoulder of the artist), Monct and 
Bazille were prophetic of the prophetic 
‘Nabis.” Now comes a fascinating exhibition 
at Messrs. Wildenstein, called ‘Paris in the 
Nineties, to show it.” Here are paintings, 
drawings and prints by Bonnard and Vuillard, 
Maurice Denis, K.-X. Roussel, Sérusier, 
Lautrec and Vallaton, together with six of 
their friends, and, in addition, letters, photo- 
graphs and posters galore. This is less an 
historical survey than-an evocation of the 
atmosphere in which these serene and 
friendly men worked for ten years. Maurice 
Denis put it bluntly. “‘A picture,” he said, 
“before being a war-horse, a nude woman, 
or some anecdote, is essentially a plane 
surface covered with colours assembled in a 
certain order.” The Nabis reflected other 
contemporary preoccupations, of course— 
see the art nouveau curves of No. 122 and the 
art nouveau colours of No. 35—but in their 
plastic daring they were fifteen or twenty 
years before their time. A painting like 
Denis’ Women in the Garden might have 
been done by Matisse at the height of the 
fauve movement; a little thing by Vuillard, 
No. 113, is almost completely abstract. 

It is in every sense a short jump from here 
to the Institute of Contemporary Arts, where 
the theme is taken up by Braque, one of 
those French artisan-painters like Renoir 
who has always been saved from the merely 
delectably pretty by immense discretion and 
an innate sturdiness. This is a loan exhibition 
of work by Braque from English collections, 
starting with a remarkably untalented street 
scene painted in 1904 (the year the artist 
set up in his own studio) and touching his 
fauve, cubist and subsequent manners 
(though the English do not seem to have 
bought anything painted since 1938). Here 
the Nabis’ prophecy is fulfilled, the trans- 
mutation of the image into two dimensions 
is complete and the autonomy of the picture- 
surface fully accepted. Yet it is not merely 
the ‘weathering’ of these pictures alone which 
gives the revolution an historical, museum- 
like quality (for it must be remembered that 
visual emphasis changes radically as the 
newspaper of a collage turns brown with 
age), but a realisation that the problem must 
have yet other solutions, more valid for our 
own times. The essentially similar yet 
dissimilar character of today’s search may be 
Seen at the Redfern Gallery in Patrick 
Heron’s compositions of what has been 
called the bric-a-Braque of his studio. 

It is true that Heron has exploited a 
number of Braque’s stylistic mannerisms- 
notably the dissociation of the bounding line 
from the tone and colour it would normally 

contain—but other influences have more 
recently been at work in addition. It seems 
likely, for instance, that his predilection for 


playing off areas of closely related tones and 
hues of the same basic colour has come from 
William Scott. And in some ways Heron is 
closer to Bazille and Vuillard than to 
Braque, for he is attempting what the cubists 
hardly attempted—to let light, air and space 
into the flat canvas without destroying the 
surface of the picture. In this attempt the 
wavy, wiry sub-structure, which plays much 
the same part as the ribbons of metal in 
cloisonné work which provide the ‘cells’ to 
hold the areas of flat colour, may be related 
to the constructions of contemporary 
sculptors and exhibition designers. The 
result, always gay and decorative, has in the 
past sometimes seemed insubstantial, lacking 
in weight. In this new show, however, the 
surfaces are less fragmented, the colour is 
stronger. Two distinct strains seem to run 
through the pictures: one as fluid as the 
image reflected in rippling water, one 
Static and more considered. The former 
appear to me unresolved, the latter to mark 
a real advance. It is certainly Heron's best 
show to date. 

M. H. MIDDLEION 


MUSIC 

Copland and Stravinsky 

THE Guildhall Music Society presented an 
excellently ambitious programme at the 
Chenil Galleries on May 13th, when the 
Guildhall Ensemble sang Aaron Copland’s 
unaccompanied Jn the Beginning and joined 
in a performance of Stravinsky’s Cantata. 
They had enlisted the help of a guest 
conductor, Matyas Seiber, and the high 
standard of performance was in great part 
due to his expert and stimulating direction. 
Copland’s cantata is a moving work, in 
which the Genesis account of the creation is 
followed in a gradually mounting dramatic 
style which reaches its climax in the creation 
of the human soul. A mezzo-soprano soloist 
leads the chorus—Patricia Kern on this 
occasion, and admirably she did it—and the 
style slowly develops from a free and com- 
paratively formless recitative into a stricter 
and more highly organised texture in which 
the chorus takes over the main burden of the 
narrative from the narrator. This dramatic- 
ally represents the progress from chaos 
through ever increasing complexity and 
variety to the ‘crown’ of creation, the most 
complex and varied of all creatures, Man 
himself. The gradual increase of tension in 
both narrative and music was well expressed 
in the gathering urgency and density of the 
singers’ tone skilfully modulated by the 
conductor. 

Stravinsky’s is, of course, a solo cantata 
and the Guildhall Society was fortunate in 
obtaining soloists of such outstanding 
musical intelligence as Arda Mandikian and 
Peter Pears. There is seemingly no end to the 
avatars in which Stravinsky’s genius de- 
lights to incarnate itself. A musical Proteus, 
he outdoes the original by assuming two, or 
even more, disguises simultaneously. Who 
else would conceive, let alone succeed in 
carrying out, a work inspired “partly by 
medieval music and partly by the serial 
technique of the Viennese school’? There 
are passages which seem to have slipped 
from vol. 2 or 3 of the History of Music in 
Sound and where Stravinsky’s wood-winds 
seem to be replacing shawms or cornetts, 


others which suggest the cantillation in some 
Oriental Christian or Jewish liturgy. The 
spell-binding character of the music makes 
void all objections to Stravinsky’s unusual 
treatment of his text: the rules (if any) govern- 
ing the musical prosody of incantations are 
certainly not those governing a song by 


Hugo Wolf. Like very nearly everything 
that Stravinsky has written, the Cantata is 
a completely successful realisation of the 
composer’s intentions. The listener is at 
liberty to criticise these, to find them 
fantastic, even perverse; to prefer some other 
of Stravinsky’s masks; or even the music 
that he wrote before he embarked on his 
musical demonstration of the transmigration 
of souls. That is beside the point of legiti- 
mate criticism, which can only marvel at the 
certainty with which this composer un- 
failingly draws his conclusions, even from 
the most improbable premisses. 


MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


Knights of the Round Table. (Empire.) 


For all its sincere efforts to make blossom 
the flowers of chivalry and to spread them 
in sweet-smelling profusion across a cinema- 
Scopic screen, Knights of the Round Table 
is a weedy affair, a spk ndid failure of a garden 
in which everything colourful, moving, 
exciting and appealing has been planted only 
to perish on the verge of blooming. King 
Arthur, as played by Mel Ferrer, is about as 
inspiring as a glass of milk, as pure and 
insipid as that beneficial drink and equally 
unstimulating. At all times his inflexible 
goodness makes him look completely miser- 
able. Robert Taylor's Lancelot is very 
much more spirited, and he not only looks 
gallant but has a fiery quality which makes 
his brother knights, weighed down by 
excessive virtue or vileness, not to mention 
tons of armour plating, seem like puppets. 
Ava Gardner, lattice-bound and wimpled, 
is painfully restricted, histrionically speaking, 
Stanley Baker and Anne Crawford as the 
villains of the piece appear to have stepped 
straight from a Victorian melodrama, and 
only Felix Aylmer as Merlin conceals the 
poverty of the script based, but surely only 
lightly, on Malory’s, by speaking his lines 
with sonorous solemnity. 

So much for the players, poor things. 
As to the battle scenes, they are, when on a 
large scale, fairly effective, although the 
cavalry charges cannot compare with those in 
Henry V, and the mélées are half-hearted. 
Still, they are not too bad. The individual 
combats, however, though admittedly hard 
to handle, are merely hilariously funny. 
Two armoured men slashing at each other 
with broadswords, every successful blow 
sounding like the clash of one of the cheaper 
brands of saucepans, rouse memories of the 
Crazy Gang. and not all the plumes flying 
and the banners waving can ennoble the 
sight of a rider getting pushed, wham, off 
his horse to fall with a noise like a whole 
batterie de cuisine collapsing. Produced by 
Pandro S. Berman and directed by Richard 
Thorpe, the film has its moments of visual 
beauty and it tries hard to distil the essence 
of the period by giving us every legendary 
cliché from ye faire ladye in her bower to 
the Holy Grail made of perspex; yet, though 
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the elements are there, they do not coalesce, 
and as far as I am concerned it is one bigge 
calamitie. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHY, which stabbed painting in 
the back a century ago, continues to enlarge 
its influence and its foothold on the edge of 
the fine arts: it is the express intention of 
this year’s show of the Institute of British 
Photographers to demonstrate the “sub- 
stantial contribution to all facets of our 
lives’”” made by their profession. Nearly 
800 exposures fill the RBA rooms, present- 
ing a large variety of scene, but grouped for 
convenience and selection for Awards of 
Merit into such categories as Industrial, 
Aerial, Architectural, Commercial: the 
camera records Ballachulish from the air 
(Charles Howard), the appearance of the 
Queen Elizabeth in dock (John McCormack), 
the look of a hat by Mr. Aage Thaarup 
(George Miles), the Instrumental Insemina- 
tion of a Queen Bee (E. G. Phillippe). The 
photographer, whose instrument is quite 
impartial, need not confine himself to one 
subject: an award is earned by Maurice 
Broomfield, for example, with some excel- 
lent plates of industrial processes, but he can 
also, and with the same felicity, remark the 
contours of ribbed sea-sand; ballet dancers 
and racing motor-cars are equaily interesting 
to Louis Klemantaski. Of almost anything a 
pleasing as well as an instructive photograph 
may be taken; but if photography is an art 
it is one, evidently, that does not noticeably 
develop. No one has much improved yet 
on the work of Mrs. Julia Cameron and 
David Octavius Hill. 

CHRISTOPHER SMALL 
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RECORDED OPERA 


(RECORDING Companies: B, Brunswick; 
C, Columbia; D, Decca; H, His Master’s 
Voice; OL, Oiseau-Lyre; T, Telefunken; 
V, Vox.) 

Bizet: Carmen (in  French)/Stevens/ 
Peerce/Albanese/Merrill/Reiner/H. ALP 
1115-6-7. This is the most outstanding recent 
Opera issue.- Risé Stevens in the title part 
makes hardly half a dozen notes that are 
not perfect, and she is magnificently sup- 
ported by a very strong cast, in which the 
only d'sappointment is the Zuniga of Osie 
Hawkins, who sounds as though about to 
burst into tears. Fritz Reiner holds them 
together perfectly, yet without tyranny, 
without either allowing or apparently ever 
having to repress any disfiguring individual 
exhibitions. He also gets most brilliant and 
animatcd playing from the RCA Victor 
orchestra. [It is a performance at once 
superbly polished and marvellously vital. 
There are several other recent issues of 
fragments from Carmen, the best of which 
are C.LB146 (78), where two of the choruses 
are dashingly done by the Paris Opéra 
Comiquc, and T.TM68019, where the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra plays the prelude 
and instrumental intermezzos. 

Blow: Venus and Adonis/Ritchie/Clinton/ 
Field-Hyde/Lewis/OL.50004. The singers 
give an acceptable performance of this very 
beautiful work, which shows Blow almost 
comparable in stature with his more famous 
contumporary and pupil, Purcell—not least 
in the use of daring expressive harmonies, 
generally considered very much Purcell’s 
own, ind one of the chief manifestations of 
his superior imagination. The poignant last 
scene is certainly equal to Purcell at his 
best, and for those who like the music of 
this period this record may be recommended 
in preference to the Purcell issue reviewed 
below. 

Charpentier: Excerpts from *Médeée’, 
B.AXTL1049. Not ihe composer of Louise, 
but Marc-Antoine Charpentier (1634-1704). 
Although this work has some fine moments 
it does not, like the Blow, reveal a neglected 
genius. And neither the performance, unde 
Nadia Boulanger, nor the recording is very 
Satislactory. 

Den:zetti: Lucia di Lammermoor/Callas 
Stcfanc/Gobbi/Serafin/C.33CX1131-2. Even 
generously cut, as it is here, Lucia is music- 
ally very tedious, and can delight only if 
sung with such virtuosity as to astonish and 
with ravishing vocal sweetness. Callas does 
not qu.te bring either. A record that could 
only plcase connoisseurs of singing, and will 
not quite please them. There is better 
Donizctti on H.DB21612 (78) where Gobbi 
ard Monti give a sparkling performance of 
ducts from L’Elisir d’Amore, and on 
H.7ERS009 (45), where Barbirolli and the 
Hallé Orchestra play the Don Pasquale 
overture, with perhaps a shade too much 
sentiment. 


Gounod: Roméo .et Juliette/Micheau 
Jobin/Paris Opéra/Erede/D.LXT2890-1-2. A 
praiseworthy but unrewarded enterprise. 
The music commands more respect than 
Lucia but it is undistinguished and unin- 
ventive, lacking any memorable mielody 
and constantly repeating the same few 
mildly cffective harmonic devices. Although 
the singing is generally good, the vocal 
writing is not of the kind that would allow 
it, however beautiful, to delight for its own 
sake. 
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Haydn: Philemon and Baucis/Vienna State 
Opera/Fallinger/V.PL7660. There is rather 
much German spoken dialogue here for ap 
English listener, and not all the music js 
Haydn’s best. What is best, i.e. the music 
for Narcissa and Aret in the second part, is 
worthy of the operatic Mozart, and jg 
beautifully sung by Elizabeth Roon andj 
Waldemar Kmentt, but may not seem 
cnough to make the record a good buy, 

Leoncavallo/Mascagni: J Pagliacci and 
Cavalleria Rusticana/Bj6rling/Los Ange 
Milanov/Warren/Cellini/H.ALP1 126-7.8, 
The weaker work is the better done. Even 
Bjérling, who is the main strength of 
is in sweeter voice as Turiddu than as Canio, 
and of his two sopranos, neither of whom is 
wholly satisfactory, Milanov as Santuzz 
gives a more consistent performance than 
Los Angeles as Nedda,who is off form unti] 
well into the opera. Some of the chorys 
singing in the Mascagni is slightly tepid, 
but otherwise both performances are strong 
all round, with taste at no sacrifice of 
conviction or dramatic power, and the 
minimum of musical vulgarity. 

Monteverdi: // Ballo delle Ingrate/Milan 
Chamber Ensemble/Gerelli/V.PL8090. Like 
Blow’s. opera, this concerns Venus and 
offers the same moral: that young women 
should never refuse the pleas of young men, 
Musically Blow is to be preferred. The 
general style of this performance, especially 
the tempos, in the authenticity of which it 
is hard to believe, gives no hint of gaiety or 
humour, and without the text it might be 
thought some formal and rather dull 
tragedy. Its best moment is the affectingly 
beautiful aria of one of the chorus of /ngrate, 
returning to Hell, sung here by an unnamed 
singer rather more attractively than anye 
thing by the cast of soloists, who are very 
poor. 

Purcell: Excerpts from ‘The Fairy Queen 
and the Masque from ‘Timon of Athens’ 
Ritchie/Oiseau-Lyre Ensemble/Lewis/ 
OL.50029. Adventurous and _ intelligent 
artists have made the music of The Fairy 
Queen familiar enough for the ungrateful 
public to want to hear it now done by the 
kind of virtuoso performers who are too 
busy cultivating their tone and technique 
ever to have time to look for unusual music, 
We should like to hear ‘Hark the echo ng air’, 
for instance, sung with the quality of voice 
of a great Elvira, and the instrumental! musi¢ 
played with the richness of tone and superb 
attack of a great orchestra (not necessarily 
a large one) under a star conductor, which 
Miss Ritchie and Professor Lewis do not 
bring to them. Theirs are competent, profes 
sional performances, with taste and style, 
but now that our finer musical sense has 
been too often touched by this music, our 
baser begins to demand the luxuries, 

Verdi: // Trovatore/Milanov/Bjérling/ Bat 
bieri/Warren/Cellini/H.ALP1112-3. As im 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Bjérling gives a very 
beautiful performance, again not fully 
matched by Milanov’s, which has some bad 
patches among the good. But it is 4 
successful set. Barbieri and Warren sing 
well, and although the performance 
round is not quite up to the standard of the 
Carmen, it is very satisfying. Other recom 
mended Verdi issues include arias from 
Nabucco, splcndidly sung by Rossi-Lemem 
on H.DB21610 (78) or 7R177 (45), the 
overture to the same opera on C.DX1904 
(78), and Eri tu from Un Ballo in Mascheré 
sung by Gobbi on H.DB21606 (78). 

COLIN MASON 
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SCIENTISTS IN POLITICS 


Sirn,—Dr. J. B. S. Haldane upbraids me for 
asserting that the political views of scientists 
“tend to be uninformed and naive, when net 
actually Communist.” 1 did not assert this: 
I stated it as a generalisation which I find 
widely held and consider it important to 
refute. His indignation, though no doubt 
righteous, is therefore misdirected. 

Like him, I think scientists can be proud of 
the part which so many of them played in the 
opposition to Hitler, from the time of the 
first persecutions onwards: this does great 
credit to their liberal and humanitarian prin 
ciples. Dr. Haldane’s own courage in using 
himself as a subject for dangerous experiments 
in the late war is also worth recording. We 
must hope that this tradition will be carried 
on, and that scientists in the future will not 
Jack the courage to condemn tyranny and 
jntolerance wherever it appears.—Yours 
faithfully, 

STEPHEN TOULMIN 


Oxford 


CAPRICORN AFRICA 


§ir,—In your issue of March 26th, you pub- 
lish an article by Thomas. Hodgkin entitled 
‘Panafrica, Eurafrica, Malanafrica.’ His 
analysis of the nascent Pan-African movement 
1 found most interesting. Saying, “ Others 
besides Pan-Africans, have ideas about the 
unification of Africa,” he writes of Eurafrica 
and Malanafrica, but completely omits a 
movement which appears to be far more 
important than either of these. While we 
all know about Mr. Malan’s policies and 
ideas, | am afraid I had never heard of 
M. Anton Zischka’s Eurafrica and his some- 
what outdated theories of colonial exploita- 
tion (if [ have interpreted Mr. Hodgkin's 
description of them correctly) 

The movement Mr. Hodgkin does not men- 
tion is the one which originated several years 
ago in Southern Rhodesia through the vision 
of such men as David Sterling and N. H. 
Wilson and which is now officially sponsored 
by an organisation called * The Capricorn 
Africa Society.” This society, which is sup- 
ported by people of all races, has recently 
undertaken a drive for more members in 
East Africa. How successful it has been 
I do not know, but the point | want to make 
is that for many years past throughout East 
Africa, particularly in Kenya, there has been 
a growing body of European opinion which 
believes in the ideals behind what are now 
the three main objects of the Capricorn 
Africa Society. Long before ever Mau Mau 
raised its ugly head, thinking people among 
both the older and post-war settlers who 
have made this land their home, began to 
realise that there is no economic or political 
future for Africa except one that is conceived 
in terms of partnership between the different 
races of a multi-racial society. If Europeans 
are inclined to stress the criteria of merit and 
ability, this is only to state the obvious fact 
that no society can advance economically or 
culturally unless the job, whatever it happens 
to be. is given to the man or woman best 
fitted to perform it regardless of race. With 
this goes, of course, the corollary that black 
Africans as well as white or brown, must be 
given the opportunities to develop their 


inherent talents, while the interests alike of 


racial minorities and backward peoples must 
be safeguarded. 

An East and Central African Federation 
is an objective, based on ideals similar to 
those of the Capricorn Africa Society, which 
for a number of years past has found strong 
support among Europeans in Kenya. En- 
larged in the distant future to include other 
States of the continent of Africa, it forms 
to my way of thinking the only hope for 
Africa and the only answer to Mr. Hodgkin’s 
other * Pan-isms.”—Yours faithfully, 

BARBARA I. MACKINTOSH 
Narangai, Sotik, Kenya 


THE ANARCHIST 

Sir.—I have not read Sir Herbert Read's 
book, Anarchy and Order, but this will not, 
] hope, disqualify me from commenting on 
the arguments against it deployed by Professor 
Michael Oakeshott in his review article, some 
of which seem to me fallacious, not to say 
disingenuous. 

A relatively minor point to begin with: 
Professor Oakeshott seems to be substituting 
an appeal to bourgeois prejudices for 
reasoned argument when he associates 
thinkers having anarchist leanings with “ the 
bearded bomb-throwers.” It is true that he 
is not so crude as to suggest that these two 
groups form a single class. But his phrase- 
ology is such as to transfer much of the 
ridicule which he heaps on the one group to 
the other without explicit justification; and 
there seems to be an implicit suggestion that 
the alleged intellectual muddle of the 
‘philosophers’ (the inverted commas are 
Oakeshott’s) in some way encouraged the 
excesses of the bomb-throwers. No evidence 
is given to support this, and it would indeed 
be difficult to do so, except in so far as an 
author’s writings can always be used by 
interested parties to ‘justify’ (my inverted 
commas) policies of which the author 
strongly disapproved: the use made by some 
of the politicians of the French Revolution 
of the political writings of Rousseau is a case 
in point. 

Perhaps anarchist philosophers have been 
intellectually muddled; but so, I suggest, is 
much of the argument with which Oakeshott 
seeks to prove that this is so. The burden 
of his argument is that the ‘ individual’ of 
whom the anarchist speaks “is not a meta- 
physical entity but an historic achievement” 
and that one of the chief influences which 
have made for this achievement has been 
governmental power. Oakeshott does not 
state in so many words the conclusion which 
he wishes us to draw from this premise, but 
the suggestion seems to be that if government 
ceases to exist, so must the individual having 
those attributes of which the anarchist 
approves 

Now it is clear, even from Professor 
Oakeshott’s account of Sir Herbert Read's 
argument, that the * individual’ of whom the 
latter approvingly speaks is mot the * indi- 
vidual’ whom Oakeshott claims to be an 
historic achievement of government, for Sir 
Herbert thinks that “ self-contained, indepen- 
dent personalities" are incompatible with a 
society in which political power is as pre- 
dominant as in our own, It follows, there- 
fore, that Sir Herbert must think that such 
individuals have not yet been “ historically 
achieved,” and, consequently, that the 
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‘individuals’ who, according to Oakeshott, 
have been historically achieved cannot have 
the attributes of which Sir Herbert is speaking. 

But perhaps Oakeshott means that although 
the individuals who do exist in contemporary 
society do not possess the attributes which 
Sir Herbert would like them to possess, it 
would have been impossible for them so much 
as to form the conception of * individuals” in 
Sir Herbert's sense if they had not been made - 
what they are by the activities of government. 
This may or may not be true, but | cannot 
see that it has any bearing on the question 
whether or not a society of * individuais’” in 
Sir Herbert's sense is a possible one 

The greatest confusion in’ Professor Oake- 
shott’s argument, however. seems to me to 
be his rather naive identification of all * order’ 
in society with order brought about by 
governmental coercion. His Hobbesian con- 
fusion between Jaw and government is a 
special, and particularly striking, case of this. 
“Sextus Empiricus tells us that when a king 
died the Persians used to be left without laws 
for five hair-raising days in order to impress 
upon them the need for government.” 

New we can all understand what it would be 
like for a society to be left without a 
government for a period: we are indeed not 
unfamiliar with this phenomenon. But being 
left without Jaws is a different matter. Even 
if, along with the government, the courts and 
law-enforcement authorities were in abeyance, 
this would not mean that society was left 
without laws. For law exists as much in the 
consciousness of society as in the :nstruments 
for its enforcement, and the former is not so 
easily expunged as the latter. 

Further, it is dangerous to base an inference 
about the character of a society (if such a 
society be possible) of which state power 
forms no integral part, on observation of what 
happens in a society in which such power does 
play an essential role, but where that power is 
temporarily in abeyance. If the Persians were 
“impressed with the need for government” 
by the experiment described by Sextus 
Empiricus, then they reasoned fallaciously, 
as does Professor Oakeshott.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

P. E. WINCH 
Department of Philosophy, 
University College of Swansea 


HOWARD'S FOLLY 
Sirn,—Debunking reformers and good-doers is 
a pretty sound thing to do. But I don’t think 
I can let Jim Phelan get away with it 
altogether. In his review of The Truth About 
Dartmoor, entitled * Howard's Folly, some of 
the aims of John Howard which he outlines 
are, shall we say, incomplete And if 
Howard sometimes overshot the mark, he did 
have quite a target to hit. 

“ Before Howard,” says Jim Phelan, 
“* prisoners led ordinary lives.” That 
depends what you mean by “ordinary.” 
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What happened was that men and women, 
sick and healthy, were all crowded together 
in what were usually the worst kind of hovels, 
There, people died and children were born, 
Ventilation was inadequate. Sewerage was 
often absent altogether. The stench was 
formidable. Many prisoners were so starved 
they were scarcely able to move; often there 
was no water. And so on. 

Howard wanted clean buildings, including 
a separate hospital block; separation of the 
sexes; separate cells for sleeping; a prison 
staff paid out of public funds, and capable 
of being inspected; and the provision of useful 
work in proper workshops. And if he put 
much emphasis on the redemption of the soul, 
he did not altogether forget the comfort of 
the body. Did he not plead that each 
prisoner should receive, as part of his dict, 
“a quart of good beer” per day? I 
imagine that this bit of Howard’s Folly might 
have raised a ragged cheer.—Yours faithfully, 

HUGH J. KLARE 
Secretary 
The Howard League for Penal Reform 


DUCAL DEVELOPMENT 
Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie’s kindly refer- 
ence to the afforestation programme by the 
late Duke of Westminster in North West 
Sutherlandshire, illustrates one facet of a com- 
plete plan to expand the economic life of a 
very desolate part of these islands. On the 
Reay Forest estate of 90,000 acres there are 
not—nor have there ever been—crofts, because 
the land js many stages poorer than would 
maintain such small scale holdings 

Ihe programme had six points. 

1. Afforestation, including wide trials of 
different species with surprising results, e.g., a 
Yugoslav tree is doing as well as any. 

2. Grazing. From being a very poor sheep 
run the stock-holding capacity is being in- 
creased by the application of slag and lime, 
the soils being woefully short of phosphate 
and calcium. Most of the land is not inacces- 
sible to tracked vehicles, and the lime and 
slag are blown out of high powered spreaders 
which can reach a quarter of a mile eac!, 
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side of the machine. By this means, not only 
more and better sheep, but cattle too can be 
introduced. From the Duke’s other estates 
have come Shorthorns from Cheshire, Gallo- 
ways from Invernessshire, and Welsh Blacks 
from Merioneth. All are prospering, but 
especially the latter, 

3. A base farm not too far away; the steep 
freight charges to which Sir Compton refers 
would make it hopeless to import fodder from 
the far South; but by a link with the arable 
farms of the Eastern sea board, supplies of 
fodder can be taken to the North West not 
too expensively, or second best because the 
manure is lost, the cattle can be taken tq the 
East for the winter. 

4. Fishing. It was realised that mere fish 
in the water and boats and men to catch 
them were no proposition unless means existed 
of selling the fish. At the once derelict port 
of Kinlochbervie the Duke built an ice fac- 
tory; that got over the immediate freezing 
problem; then a transport service was provided 
each night to Aberdeen, over 200 miles to the 
S. East, and for any fish which could not 
be sold on the quay, he guaranieed the ruling 
Aberdeen price. The project is going well. 
More and more boats are using the port, 
many coming right round from the Moray 
Firth, their crews going home by bus at week- 
ends. 

5. Housebuilding—a 
ment. 

6. Transport. This is a key service on 
which all the others to a greater or lesser 
degree depend. It cannot of itself, and in 
these early years, pay. The Duke bought, be- 
fore nationalisation, the goods and passenger 
services in the area, and was allowed to keep 
them after that date. There can be no per- 
manent happiness or stability for the lonely 
houses and hamlets of the far North, unless 
they are linked daily by road transport. These 
splendid people, who think of Aberdeen as 
the Deep South, and particularly the women- 
folk, cannot be expected to stay if the margin 
between their amenities and those generally 
regarded as being normal by the rest of the 


self-evident require- 


nation is too wide. 

There will be many who are watching this 
experiment in N. West Sutherland with hope, 
and with anxiety that the death of the Duke 
will not interfere too much with the finance 
available, Certainly it is worthy of bringing to 
the notice of a wider circle of people than 
were allowed to know of it in his lifetime, 
for his enthusiasm about good land owner- 
ship was only exceeded by his reluctance to 
drawn to his 


allow any attention to be 
achievements. -Yours faithfully, 
J. A. DUNCAN 
Home Farm, Landican, Birkenhead 
GEORGE HIRST 
Sir,—I beg to amend Mr. J. W. P. Mallalieu’s 


statement in ‘Sporting Aspect,” in the edition 
of May 14th, when he referred to George 
Hirst’s last match. It was not on September 
7th, 1921, that ‘the Golden Age of English 


cricket’ was seen in action for the last time. 
In 1928, when he was 57, he played for 
Yorkshire against the MCC in the Scar- 


borough Festival. One of the oldest cricketers 
to play in a first-class match, and certainly 
the oldest to play for his county, his few 
stiff-shouldered overs produced few runs and 
no wickets, and his one innings improved his 
aggregate by one run. It was perhaps a 
disappointing finish to a spectacular career. 

It is, however, interesting to note that other 
* veteran’ cricketers have been more fortunate 
in their belated comebacks. Thirty-five years 
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Warwickshire, W. G. Quaife came out 9 
retirement in the Jate 1920s and scored—g 
century. 

Most remarkable of all was the performance 
of A. E. Stoddart. He retired in 1900 and 
came back to the Middlesex team and scored 
200 runs, the best performance of his career, 
—Yours faithfully, 


after making a century in his first game " 


J. C. SILK 
92 Bristol Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, § 


ARCHETYPAL LECTURER 


Sir,—Your book reviewers are still at it. The 
archetypal Adult Education Lecturer is being 
potied at again, this time in a sort of in-off 
shot by Mr. Monteith, who writes of “the 
accents, faint but unmistakable, of the adult 
education lecturer; the tendency to be face. 
tious, to labour the obvious, to evade the 
more complicated refinements as too difficult 
for untrained intellects.” 

It does not matter very much; but the joke 
is by now a bit thin. Gentlemen with trained 
intellects can usually find something to be 
superior about, but it is still not true that 
adult education and its tutors are as second- 
rate as the myth suggests. I wrote to you 
about this before; but will you allow me the 
space to repeat it, before the next of your 
contributors commits this flippant injustice ? 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN 
4 Empress Drive, Crewe, Cheshire 


LEVITT 


THE WISE MAN 
Sir,— Mr. Taplin in his article on ‘The Wise 
Man’ reminded us how S'r Winston had been 
so continually “in the right.” Even whtn he 
was a schoolboy, this powerful characteristic 
had emerged. Many years ago a friend of 
mine was being shown over Harrow School 
by the then Headmaster (later Bishop 
Weldon), As they were talking, a small, 
red-headed, somewhat truculent-looking boy 


passed them. Weldon turned to my friend 
and said: “That boy has given me more 
trouble than any other in the school. He is 


always quatrelling, and the provoking thing 


is that he is always ‘in the right ’.”—- Yours 
faithfully, 
MRS, HARROWER 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire 
POST-WAR CREDITS 
Sir,—Post-war credits are tricky things to 


tinker with as these examples show. 

1. A woman holder dies this year aged 58, 
She leaves all her property to Ethel aged 23. 
Ethel, under the carry-on Budget proposal, 
will be paid in 1956. 

2. Another woman holder died in 1943 
aged 73. She left all her property to Elsie 
then aged 23. Elsie will be paid in 1980, 
One reason for the new proposal not apply- 
ing is, that the holder did not die before 
attaining the age of 60. This case has arisen 
in my family.—Yours faithfully, 

L CRISPIN 
19 Pearl Court, Eastbourne 


WARMING ION 


T. H. HUXLEY 


Sir.—I am making a fresh study of the life 
of T. H. Huxley, especially in connection 
with his educational work. Any information 
about relevant unpublished letters or other 
documents would be most gratefully received. 
—Yours faithfully, CYRIL BIBBY 


Fourteen The Avenue, Chipping Barnet, 
Hertfordshire 
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The Bowler-Hatted Muse 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 220 
Report by C. H. Lewis 
Competitors were asked to submit a love poem written in appropriate language by either a 


civil servant or a business executive. 


As I rather expected, the limit of 14 lines 
produced a flood of sonnets. Most of the 
entries were in the form of letters, one 
competitor even writing to explain that this 
must be regarded as the normal form of 
literary expression by c.vil servants. I 
accepted this view, but eliminated the many 
attempts that were about civil servants or 
business executives instead of being written 
in appropriate language. 

The points that struck me as I read the 
entries were: that the writer was almost 
always assumed to be a man, even when the 
entry was written by a woman; that few of 
the business men were associated with any 
particular business (I was surprised to find 
only one lyrical estate agent); that most 
competitors attempted too much, and sacri- 
ficed naturalness to ingenuity; and that there 
was only one entry (that by Irene Munro 
Fraser) that I wanted to sing aloud. 

I shou'd like to quote extracts from entries 
by William Evans, J. P. Mullarky, Rev. 
Michael Gedge, Peter Hadley, W. P. Barrett, 
H. A. C. Evans and G. J. Blundell, but space 
is limited. The prize, I suggest, should be 
divided equally between G. E. P. Wood, 
for the most convincing cntry, and D. L. L. 
Clarke for much the best of the ingenious 
epistolary sonnets. Runners-up are A. F. 
Bolton (free verse by a publisher) and D. R. 
Peddy. 


PRIZES 
iG. FE. P. WOOD) 
Ihe Civil Servant to his Love 


It’s hard that you should register remorse 

At my one failure to co-ordinate 

Her going with your coming, that the course 
Of our true love should therefore undulate 

To you, alike bilateral in your ways, 

I never shall direct one word of blame 

Or say you are unfaithful, fail to pratse 

The schedule of your looks or sigh your name. 
To me your divagations underline 

Your basic monocardian attitude; 

And therefore, love, it’s foolish to repine 
And say that me, redundant, you exclude 
For, built on tolerance reciprocal, 

Our future domicile will weather all 


(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
I 


Dear Madam/Dear Miss Jones/Dear Kate 
(Strike out the words that don’t apply) 
Your humble servant begs to state 
He'd much esteem a prompt reply 
Denoting if you've diagnosed 
The sentimenis by him of late 
Evinced (stamped envelope enclosed) 
His view is that, if juxtaposed, 
Yourself and he might generate 
A mutual regard, SUPPOSE d 
To be sufficient cause whereby 
Consenting parties should equate 
Their domi-iles (please specify, 
If answer YES, fit place and date). 


COMMENDED 
(A. F. BOLTON) 
The Publisher to his Secretary 
How beautiful upon the page is your shorthand 
When your neck is bent how my circulation 
soars: 
As your hair falis 
urgently 
Of the cover of last year’s best-seller Thrilling 
Hereafter 


forward it reminds me 





Limit 14 lines, 


And your type is the same as the set-up for 
Resistance Is Nil. 

The alignment is perfect. 

The call of your voice on my inter-com 

And the echo of your heels on the terrazzo 

And the readability of your face with its 
spectacles 

Grip me spellbound. 
never put you down. 

You are indeed proof-perfect and I would not 
alter an ampersand: 

This time the blurb is all true. 

Sign a contract with me, my beloved, forever, 

And let us produce future editions together. 


I want to hold you and 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
The Civil Servant in Love 
With reference, Madam, to our interview 
Re Scheme WED/1954/WE/2, 
I now submit, for your consideration, 
New factors to support my application. 


1934 


Your form is perfect; filled in every place 

Except where Nature states: “Leave blank this 
space.” 

A list of all your virtues I append 

(See Supplementary Schedule at the end), 

Unto the Minister let us apply 

For permit (1) our love to unify, 

And, as we then this project implement, 

Make no reduction in establishment, 

But in due course, new junior posts create, 

For young, obedient servants of the state. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 223 

Set by Mervyn Horder 
Three-dimensional chess is now being played 
in New York on eight superimposed boards, 
For this it has been found necessary to invenj 
additional types of chessmen, with greater 
powers than those of the traditional pieces, 
For the usual prize of £5 competitors are asked 
to name and describe the appearance and 
capabilities of two such extra pieces of their 
own invention, Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 223,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than June Ist, 
Results in the Spectator of June 11th. 


Country Life 


WILDFOWLING has never been one of my pas- 
times, although when I was fonder of taking a 
gun with me I used to shoot wild duck on 
occasions. I suppose half a dozen times in 
my life | have shot curlew—the poor man’s 
grouse, as they are called. The curlew is a 
bird that haunts the tideline and the estuary, 
cries over the moor and has something sad 
and forlorn in its complaint. I believe even 
its sad cry was advanced as something of a 
reason for putting the curlew on the protected 
list, and | was amused at this because as a 
child I was always told that the curlew was 
an accursed bird. In the bloody days of the 
Covenant its cry betrayed many a good man 
taking refuge on the moor while the dragoons 
were storming through the villages. Shoot 
the curlew when you can, I was told, but it 
was much easier said than done, for a curlew 
is almost as wary as a goose. I did not shoot 
so many. In favour of the curlew are those 
who claim that it devours a great number 
of snails that carry the liver fluke. I have 
never heard anything against the bir? save 
the legend passed on by my grandpa” ats. I 
half hoped curlews would be protected and 
yet I cannot say exactly why. I hardly think 
they would ever be in danger of extermination. 
They have always been plentiful, wary, and 
never so welcome in the kitchen as a nice 
fat widgeon. 


A Homing Pigeon 

Walking up through the wood the other 
day I discovered the corpse of a pigeon. The 
feathers of the bird were strewn about and it 
was hard to tell whether it had been shot 
or pounced upon by a fox or a cat, although 
the former seemed more likely. I needed 
only a glance to tell that it was not a wood- 
pigeon and, sure enough, there was the 
ring. It was a bird from a loft where racing 
pigeons were kept. The ring was taken down 
to the cottage with the intention of finding 
out more about it, but I wondered what sort 
of a man would shoot a homing pigeon. It 
is not at all difficult to tell a homing bird 
from a woodpigeon in flight, quite apart from 
the build of the birds. On the ground a 





mistake is hard to understand. In the days 
when 1 gave a hand to keep down wood 
pigeons I prided myself I could tell birds af 
a distance of half a mile, but I have known 
men who would put up a gun at a bat and 
some who seemed tempted to shoot their 
own shadows. 


The Morning Rise 


Before six had struck I was restless and had 
to get up. Nearly two hours before I got out 
of bed I had awakened to the twittering of 
birds and by the time the dawn chorus was 
in full voice sleep was impossible and | began 
to anticipate my day at the lake, taking trout 
after trout on a string of Greenwells that 
sometimes changed to Black Gnats or Mallard 
and Claret. I could stand it no longer when 
the birds fell silent. They had announced 
the day, and time was slipping away, minute 
after minute of precious morning. It took me 
less than half an hour to pack my snack and 
gather my tackle. On the way through the 
village I travelled a little faster than usual, 
but as my journey went on I considered 
things logically and slowed down. The rise 
would begin between eleven and twelve. I 
had little hope of catching anything until then, 
So it proved. I left the car at the farm and 
went on up into the mountains with my creel 
banging on my hip and my rod in my hand, 
I reached the lake at about nine o'clock. It 
was eleven before a fish rose, making a ring 
that faded out as quickly as it had happened. 
The moment of the week had come. At 
eleven-ten I was lucky and caught my first 
trout. 


Tomato Care 


Two of the most important things in the 
cultivation of indoor tomatoes are regular 
watering to avoid split fruit and ensure balan- 
ced growth and adequate ventilation which 
helps to prevent mould and assists in the 
setting of fruit. The laiter can be helped by 
a hormone preparation. A light mulching is 
a remedy for roots laid bare by too heavy 
watering. JAN NIALL 
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SIDELIGHT 


Compton Mackenzie 


NCE upon a time it was the querulous old man who 
made a habit of praising the days gone by when he 
was a boy: Horace preserved him in the amber of 

an immortal hexameter. However, he was still grumbling 
away a millennium and a half later when Montaigne was 
impelled to ask who had ever seen an old age which did not 
praise the past and blame the present. Today old men can 
say with Ovid */audamus veteres sed nostris utimur annis.’ 
‘The past we praise the present we employ.’ Today the old 
man leaves it to young journalists to write nonsense about a 
generation ago. The republication by Penguin of five of 
Arnold Bennett’s novels and of his rather dull Journals has 
given an opportunity for one of the Sunday newspapers to 
present a picture of Arnold Bennett as a giant towering above 
J. B. Priestley, Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene and Aldous 
Huxley who are pictured as pygmies “ huddling together cluck- 
ing delight at their own reflections” before a mirror. To 
establish Arnold Bennett’s comparatively titanic stature we are 
told that “ Pavement artists drew him. He was cheered on 
first nights. Women got on wrong buses just to look at him. 
He was asked to stand for Parliament. He shared a telephone 
box with Tallulah Bankhead. He was asked to lunch by 
Lloyd George. The Prince of Wales told him he approved of 
his soft shirt.” He may have been drawn by one pavement 


artist. He may have been recognised and applauded at a 
first night. One woman may have got on a wrong bus to look 
at him. That does not make him a giant; it merely makes him 


a distinguishable figure for a year or two of the contemporary 
scene. Gilbert Harding and Robert Boothby today are a very 
great deal more easily recognised by the man in the street 
or the woman on the bus than Arnold Bennett ever was. 
If either Gilbert Harding or Robert Boothby is keeping a 
journal I doubt if the publication of either will reveal that they 
ever bothered to note down every occasion when a passer-by 
turned round to stare at them. Both are intimate friends of 
mine and I can affirm that neither has succumbed to the shock 
of gratified vanity. The Journals of Arnold Bennett fail to 
give the reader this assurance. 

But let us leave the conjectural view of a conspicuous 
figure to a gossip-writer’s dream of fame, and in fairness to 
the gossip-writer let me hasten to add that nobody is better 
aware than the good gossip-writer of the fugacity of his 
material. The burden of this particular laudation of the 
literary giants of a generation ago is the absence of contem- 
porary giants. Well, well, but in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century journalists were asking in the poignant tones of 
Francois Villon himself, “ Where is Meredith, where is Hardy, 
where are the snows of yester-year?” They had asked a 
generation earlier, ““ Where is Thackeray, where is Dickens ? ” 
And indeed that question has been asked ever since seven 
cities disputed for the honour of being Homer’s birthplace. 
Their contemporaries were sure that Hardy and Anthony 
Trollope were pygmies. “ Poor little Tommy Hardy,” wrote 
Henry James in a letter to R. L. Stevenson. The wise assayer 
of literary metal will leave the verdict upon its durability to 
the “ unimaginable touch of time.” 

At this point I shall prophesy, rashly perhaps, that only two 
of Arnold Bennett’s novels have a chance of surviving that 
touch. I re-read The Old Wives’ Tale ten years ago and I did 
not find in it the life possessed by at least four of H. G. Wells’s 
novels which I re-read at the same time. However, these re- 
readings are unreliable experiments because one is at the mercy 
of one’s own mood at the moment, and really as far from 
the cool judgement of posterity as when we read those books 
on their first appearance. 





The “ dynamic personalities of thirty years ago” evoked in 
contrast to the effete present of the literary world are Shaw, 
Wells, Chesterton, Belloc and Galsworthy. The best work of 
all five of them was done before the First World War. The 
present generation of established writers has had to write 
after two world wars. Somerset Maugham is not sneered at 
in what is meant to be an iconoclastic display but which only 
gives the impression that a rowdy little boy is breaking up 
his pen-friend’s toys, but whether this means that Somerset 
Maugham is allowed to be an exception or whether the writer 
of the article has merely forgotten to mention him is not clear. 
Anyway, Somerset Maugham has enjoyed a literary career 
extending over 57 years: Arnold Bennett’s was covered in 
32 years. Maugham’s first book appeared a year before Arnold 
Bennett’s: the “ cracking vitality ” attributed to Arnold Bennett 
seems cracked in comparison. 

The personalities whom the article puts forward to compete 
with the past are Aldous Huxley who “has retreated into 
mysticism,” Evelyn Waugh who “looks down his nose with 
petulant disgust at the present,” E. M. Forster who “ has just 
stopped writing novels,” and J. B. Priestley who “ is just tired.” 

“ After ten years not a single important novel about the last 
war has yet been produced.” 

This is the kind of twaddle of which Goethe was complaining 
when he declared it was impossible to produce a major work 
of art because of the continuous publicity to which a creative 
artist was now exposed. That was 120 years ago or more. 
What would Goethe say about today ? 

Journalists in 1825 might have complained that ten years 
had passed without an important novel being produced about 
the Napoleonic wars, and indeed with the exception of La 
Chartreuse de Parme which was published in 1839 the world 
had to wait for a really important novel about the Napoleonic 
wars until 1862-69 during which years Tolstoy published War 
and Peace. Whether Evelyn Waugh’s trilogy about the Second 
World War will prove an important work remains to be declared 
when it is complete, but it is intolerable that he.should be 
sneered at in a Sunday newspaper as a pygmy in front of a 
looking-glass. ; 

“And J. B. Priestley is just tired.” During the last war 
J. B. Priestley took on a job of broadcasting which none of 
those dynamic personalities of forty years ago could have 
tackled except perhaps G. K. Chesterton. Arnold Bennett’s 
direction of propaganda lasted for a few weeks in 1918 and was 
in no respect comparable in the service it rendered to the 
country with what J. B. Priestley achieved. It’s false and 
impudent to present J. B. Priestley posturing in front of a 
mirror. Whatever criticisms might be made of Priestley’s 
occasional determination to be disagreeable his bitterest critics 
could not accuse him of posturing; it would have been as absurd 
to accuse H. G. Wells of posturing. 

In order to cheer us up in Britain the article allows that 
conditions “are not made better in America where this year 
no Pulitzer Prize for the best novel of the year could be 
awarded since none was considered good enough.” 

It may be observed that the Pulitzer Prize could have been 
withheld in other years without loss to literature. Readers may 
think that an attention it does not deserve is being accorded 
to this article obviously meant to be a thunderbolt but turning 
into a jumping cracker. The danger of such an article is that 
it is read by some millions who think that Parnassus is reached 
by bus as easily as Primrose Hill, and such deliberate 
misdirection of the public is an offence against decent 
journalism. 














































Adequate insurance will make good the 
loss—but the advice of an insurance expert 
might have prevented the theft. For the 
British Insurance Companies have vast 
experience of the methods of burglars; 


and it is part of their everyday service to 
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A misty night. Skilled hands are at work on the 
warehouse window. A click, and it’s open. 


A lorryload of carpets is stolen—and a valuable contract lost. 


help you to keep them out. If you have 
any misgivings about your anti-burglary 
precautions ring up your Insurance 
Company and ask their advice. It costs 
you nothing. It is all part of the British 


Insurance Service. 


BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES 
compete to give you service 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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UNDERGRADUATE 


Green On, Go! 


By T. N. DELF (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 





ARACHUTING seemed merely a pleasantly exciting 

change from the dull routine of Army life, when as a 

National Serviceman I offered to serve as a Territorial 
in an airborne unit. As time went by, however, and the date 
of my two-week basic parachute course slid relentlessly nearer, 
my equanimity vanished. The worst of it was that I could 
only blame myself for it all. By the time I stood on Paddington 
station waiting for the train to the parachute school in Berkshire 
my imagination had taken complete control. Not many of the 
parachutes opened in my imaginary jumps. , 

The three days of preliminary training were so intensive and 
so cruel on our soft civilian muscles that we felt the real thing 
could not possibly be worse. In a hangar full of swings, slides, 
mats and dummy fuselages we rolled, jumped, swung and slid 
until life seemed confined to a ceaseless and inescapable 
battering. One particular gadget will stand out in the mind of 
every trainee. It was called ‘ The Fan’; from a small doorway 
high up in the hangar, you made a 30-foot jump, supported 
from a revolving drum by a cable attached to a harness. Our 
instructors told us comfortingly that their children used it as 
a playground. We were unimpressed by such precociousness ! 
] think our first jump from this devilish machine was, for most 
of us, the biggest fright we had ever had. It was unlike real 
parachuting in that we did get blasé after the second or third 
jump and watched with saaistic glee when a junior course first 
tried it out. ; 

At last, after two days waiting for the wind to drop to the 
requisite fifteen knots, we were woken at 5.30 one morning 
and told that the big moment had at last come. We were to 
make our two * balloon descents’ that morning. By now we 
had settled down to a state of continual nervous tension. This 
showed itself in different ways. Some talked incessantly, some 
looked glum, other couldn’t keep still. All my life seemed 
to have been bounded by the language and atmosphere of 
parachuting. Everything else faded into the background of 
my mind. No matter how many films, demonstrations and 
assurances there were on the infallibility of parachutes a small 
but persistent doubt remained. 

A strained excitement pervaded the * Stand By’ room as we 
fitted our “chutes and strapped on our steel helmets. On the 
latter some had chalked the names of their girl-friends or 
favourite film stars. A former Commando in my stick, with 
a Clark Gable moustache and a disarming smile, told me he 
had never felt more scared in all his life, and asked me with 
a worried look, “Feeling a bit shaky, sir?” I truthfully 
replied that | was petrified and we exchanged war: smiles, 
somehow deriving comfort from our mutual fears. 

At last, snugly trussed in countless straps and beneath steel 
helmets which gave us a satisfactory if ‘misleading look of 
toughness, we stand beneath a grey balloon floating bulbously 
at the end of a cable. Beneath it hangs the little car which 
carries up five parachutists and an instructor each time. Our 
stick is last to go up and we greet the first five to embark with 
some half-hearted jokes. The order is given to the winch 
operator: “700. 5 men jumping,” and the grey shape is let 
up into the misty sky. Uncomfortably we follow its progress 
and suddenly the rattle of the winch stops and the dim shape 
floats high up in an eerie silence. Suddenly a disembodied 
howl of “GO” floats down, a dark shape falls from the car, 
a pull of white, and the first member of the course becomes a 
parachutist. Soon the grass is littered with white blobs of 
nylon and it is our turn. Grimly we take up our positions in 
the car, avoiding each other’s eyes and smiling painfully at the 
instructor's patter. A lurch, and we are off the ground and 

rising steadily. So this is it! A hush falls over us as the car 
stops and rides gently on the wind. I look at the strap of my 
‘chute clipped on to the horizontal iron bar which will puil 
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out the canopy as I fall away. The instructor beckons: No:: 1 
forward. As he stands ready in the open doorway I notice 
that he has the wrong foot forward and I am proud that my 
reeling thoughts have still some coherence. A shout, a lurch, 
and it is my turn. My heart pounds as I place myself in the 
doorway in the posture practised so often down there in the 
hangar. I stare ahead into the cloud. A scream in my ear, 
an instinctive jump, my eyes shut and I am falling. A ghastly 
clawing and contracting sensation in my stomach as I fall free 
for 150 feet, a flap above my head, and I am floating down, 
hanging limply beneath a tautly stretched white canopy. My 
thoughts collect once more, I open my eyes and, light-headed 
with relief, | gaze down at the miniature aerodrome below. 
The dream-like silence is broken by the kindly soft Irish brogue 
of the Flying Officer below whose instructions float up from 
the loud-hailer: “ Assess your drift. Pull down on the front 
lift-web—right down now, you silly man. Head down, elbows 
in, knees slightly bent, feet together-—-FEET TOGE1 HER.” 
The ground rushes drunkenly up, my feet touch and I crumple 
up in a painless if inept landing that is kindly put down on my 
performance sheet as *Good«forward right.” Exuberanily I 
pick myself up, at last a parachutist. Already those anxious 
seconds so indelibly impressed on my memory have become 
as unreal as a nightmare just after the awakening. Just as 
then, too, the only physical reminders of one’s fears are a 
pounding heart and damp perspiration. 

The days passed and gradually we ticked off the number of 
jumps still to be done. Eack had its peculiar characteristics, 
but each was the climax of the same hours of waiting, hoping, 
fearing. The slipstream from the plane redu2ed the falling 
sensation considerably but the moments before, when one was 
strapped helplessly in the throbbing fuselage with nothing to 
do but think, seldom varied in their miserab’e tension. When 
we fell asleep during films, TV shows or dinner in the evening 
we readily believed the theory that one jump was the equivalent 
of eight hours’ mental work. 

At last there is a lull in the wind and we take off in an 
American Flying Box-Car for our eighth and last jump. Even 
the enormous red painted axe inside * For emergency use only’ 
and the laconic announcement that the USAF provided free 
paper bags “in case any of you guys feel like tossing your 
cookies” fail to amuse us as much as formerly. Fewer nasal 
witticisms than usual greet the member of the crew who looks 
like a festive grizzly bear in his scarlet baseball cap, huge furry 
collar and sky-blue jeans. The strain of this wrench from our 
humdrum lives shows in the faces of the opposite stick. The 
flickering shadows of the propeller blades fall across pale and 
worried faces. The painter-decorator from Fulham stares 
sulkily at the floor and the former Commando gives me a more 
worried smile than usual as our eyes meet. 

As we approach the DZ we stand up to check our equipment, 
a drill which I seem to have practised for years. The plane 
vibrates as it steadies and slows for the run in, the red light 
over the two doors flashes on, then the order “ Green ON— 
GO !” and the twelve in front of me begin to melt away into 
space. As the man infront is about to step out, the pilot 
reaches the end of the DZ and the red light comes on, and he is 
pulled back by the despatcher, surely the cruellest anti-climax 
imaginable. The plane tilts to begin another circuit and the 
two of us stagger away from the doorway supported by the 
despatchers. As we stare down grimly at the passing fields 
my companion shouts across the wind and noise, “ This is real 
torture, isn’t it?” I glance at his ashen face and nod. For 
the first time my legs are shaking and I realise that I have 
almost reached the end of my endurance. 

The plane again slows, steadies, the red light comes on, then 
the green, and I am sliding down the slipstream fighting for 
breath. The familiar flap and I push away the kitbag clipped 
on my chest so that it hangs six feet beneath me. Automatically 
I go through the flight drill, land with what seems familiar good 
luck and incompetence, release my harness and roll up the 
chute. As the plane flies low over us in farewell I wave, but 
there is none of the usual exhilaration at being once more on 
the ground, only a deep and thankful weariness. 
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Here’s Richness 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


ILAIRE BELLOC’S death last summer came at the 
end of nearly fifteen years during which he had written 
nothing and made no public appearance. Most of his 

books were out of print. The weekly paper to which he had 
devoted himself so prodigally had ceased publication. And yet 
at his Requiem Mass the great nave of Westminster Cathedral 
was thronged and by a congregation the greater part of whom, 
it seemed to one observer, were drawn by Belloc’s fame rather 
than by personal acquaintance. It was not a literary occasion. 
Belloc was strictly, perhaps even ruthlessly, professional as a 
writer, but he made his life among men of action and women of 
society. Younger writers were often disconcerted when they 
discerned behind his massive courtesy an absolute ignorance of 
who they were and what they had written. There were friends 
in plenty in the Cathedral that August morning, men and women 
whose wide variety gave witness of the fulness of the man they 
were commemorating. (Belloc has been spoken of as a bigot 
and it is worth noting that of his close friends not more than 
half shared his religious faith and very few, if any, his political 
Opinions.) But mingling with them and outnumbering them 
were people of all kinds and ages who may never have set eyes 
on Belloc but loved him in his work. 

Those are Belloc’s prime characters as a man and as a writer, 
his breadth of scope and the love he inspires. His poetry is 
quintessential of him. He himself recognised this fact most 
clearly. His prose works are copious, always lucid, often rising 
to fine passages of rhetoric, often memorable in their sharp 
definition of word, but they are for the most part the work of a 
craftsman, often a craftsman hired for an imposed task. His 
poetry is his art, something he kept quite distinct from literary 
commerce, to which he gave his full concentrated attention, into 
which he distilled all the noble essences which made him unique 
as a man, in which he confided as his warranty of lasting fame. 
Most of it was written before 1914, none after 1939. But in 
his years of leisure and rumination he never undertook the task 
of collection and collation. That, he was confident, would 
come later and here, very punctually, we have it; a most 
welcome and worthy book.* Mr. Roughead is an editor of 
Scottish prudence and precision. Sir Francis Meynell, a pub- 
lisher of unwearied charm. The arrangement, the rare notes, 
the apparatus of reference are admirably convenient. The 
verses are set in the fine, clear italic of the Romulus fount and 
printed on paper which it is a pleasure to handle. One thousand 
six hundred and fifty copies have so far been printed. It is to 
be hoped that an unlimited popular edition will follow. 

In only one particular can fault be found with this admirable 
pair, editor and publisher. Mr. Roughead states: “This book 
contains what I believe to be the whole of Hilaire Belloc’s 
poetry, except for a few manuscript verses and printed frag- 
ments too slight to be worth including and some oral-tradition 
verses vague as to text and over-sharp in intention.” It is not 
quite clear how many categories of exception Mr. Roughead 
here intends, Are all the manuscript verses not included held 
to be too slight? Are the ‘over-sharp’ verses all also vague in 
text ? What is certain is that, for fear of offence some 
of Belloc’s wittiest and most characteristic verses have 
been omitted. The second Lord Devonport has set an example 
of truly noble magnanimity in giving his approval to the pub- 
lication of ‘The grocer Hudson Kearley.’ Lords Swaythling, 
Wimborné and Rothschild and Mr. Edward’ James seem, with 
some reason, to have been less accommodating. Could not a 
few blank leaves have been included at the end of the volume 
on which owners might transcribe their favourite expurgata ? 


* The Verses of Hilaire Belloc. Edited by W. N. Roughead. (Nonesuch 
42s.) 


Press. 





THE WEEK 





There are more than 370 items in the collection, ranging ig 

size and dignity from: 
I said to Heart, “How goes it?” Heart replied: 
“Right as a Ribstone Pippin!” But it lied. 
to the sonorous ode on wine. The children’s rhymes, almost 
every syllable of them a familiar quotation, are here reprinted 
without the illustrations which seemed an inalienable part of 
them. It is remarkable how well they stand alone. The order 
of the original books of verses has been broken and the various 
poems felicitously regrouped under their forms as sonney 
songs, epigrams, ballades and so on. There are eleven itens 
never before printed, thirteen that were privately printed, an 
forty-six that have not appeared in any previous collection, 
Now that all is gathered in, it can be seen how small a pant 
of Belloc’s work was * Bellocian’ in the vulgar usage. 
May all good fellows that here agree 
Drink Audit Ale in heaven with me, 
And may all my enemies go to hell! 
Noél! Noél! Noél! Noél! 

Early lines, interpolations in a prose fantasy, far from typical, 
but meat for the parodist; the ebullience of a brief mood, 
Belloc’s verse is by turn humorous, comic, tender, witty, angry, 
melancholy, formal; very seldom jolly. It is in large the com 
plete expression of a man’s soul—and a great soul. His themy 
are the stuff of common life as he knew it in a warmer agg; 
strenuous male companionship, romantic love of woman, the 
sea, the seasons, the transience of earthly beauty, the um 
remitting benevolent watchfulness of Our Lady and the angels, 
the innocence of childhood, the absurdity of pedantry and 
ambition, the wickedness and stark danger of power. His 
diction and prosody are the fruit of classical schooling. He was 
a Christian Shropshire Lad and, by that enrichment, immeasur- 
ably Housman’s superior. He needs no critical interpretation, 
He is here to be enjoyed. For that reason there were few 
articles about him in the literary reviews and many mourners at 
his obsequies. ; 

He had an idiosyncratic conspectus, formed early, which 
seemed not to vary from 1912 until the day of his death. In his 
opinions, he was a traditionalist and a revolutionary. It will be 
the gracious task of Mr. Robert Speaight, his biographer, to 
count the components of his intellectual structure and trace the 
origins of those seemingly discordant convictions which c- 
existed harmoniously in him. The reviewer of his Verses has 
an easier task, to express wonder at their variety and richness 

For satire: 

Distinguish carefully between these two, 
This thing is yours. that other thing is mine 
You have a shirt, a brimless hat, a shoe 
And half a coat. I am the Lord benign 

Of fifty hundred acres... 

..- 1 do not envy you your hat, your shoe. 
Why should you envy me my small estate? 

And the ‘ Verses to a Lord who, in the House of Lords, 
said that those who opposed the South African adventure con 
fused soldiers with money-grubbers.’ 

For humour: 

Sir! you have disappointed us! 

We had intended you to be 

The next Prime Minister but three: 

The stocks were sold: the Press was squared; 
The Middle Class was quite prepared. 

But as it is! My language fails! 

Go out and govern New South Wales. 

For sustained classic dignity, the “ Heroic Poem on Wine.’ 

For pure lyric beauty the lyric beginning: 

: O my companion, O my sister Sleep, 

The valley is all before us... . 

But it is tedious to call attention to such established lan¢- 
marks. Lines of Belloc’s sing a multitude of memories. The 
wonder is, in finding them all collected, how profuse and how 
pure a genius is here displayed. 
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Photographs of Artists 


Eight European Artists. Photographed and edited by Felix H, Man, 
with introductions by Graham Greene and Jean Cassou. 
(Heinemann. £5 5s.) 

Amonc those who have much to do with colour photography there 
have for some time been two opinions. The first is that colour 
photographs are, almost invariably, both accurate and beautiful, and 
that their mere reproduction in a book constitutes an astonishing and 
praiseworthy achievement. This opinion would seem to be particularly 
common among publishers, but it clearly enjoys a wide backing 
from book-reviewers too. 

The second, minority, opinion is that colour photography is still 
exceedingly unreliable as a process. The element of luck, present in 
all good photographs, is, with colour photographs, almost a 
dominating factor; and it is a surprising thing that more of those 
who employ these processes do not pistol themselves when they 
examine the transparencies for which they have been responsible. 

The achievement of Felix H. Man, in his book Eight European 
Artists is that, holding the second opinion, he has produced a book 
Which might justify the first. Taking a highly fallible method, he 
has obtained with it a truthful and lifelike impression of these 
renowned artists and their work. 

Until some six or seven years ago, Men had never, I believe, takcn 
a photograph in colour. He was a distinguished black-and-white 
photographer working for a picture magazine. However, he had 
been an art student, was keenly interested in modern painting and 
a knowledgeable collector of lithographs and drawings. When it 
was suggested that he should take up colour photography, Man 
retired for about six months to master the new technique. He 
studied in particular the tendencies to colour deviations and false 
values in various present-day colour films. Then, having acquired 
the necessary knowledge, he set himself to woik out the technical 
means of overcoming deficiencies wh:ch are at pr. scnt inherent in the 
process. It must have been like learning to shoot snipe with a gun 
whose degree of crookedness varied with each change of weather. 


The result is a series of colour photographs wh:ch—in spite of 
| believe to be w.thout parallel hitherto, all of 


occasional flaws- 
which, incidcntally, have been approved by the artists whose work 
they show. In the main it is the accurzcy of colour values which is 
impressive, but certain of his portraits, such as the first one of Chagall, 
are moving and revealing expressions of the painter’s nature and 
attitude towards his work. The colour photographs are supported 
by black-and-white pctures which—not requ:rng such careful 
arrangement—show more of each artist’s surroundings and manner 
of kite; it is delightful, for example, to see Braque smilingly setting 
off for the afternoon on a small power-assisted b.cycle. 

As for the text, there is probably not much new that can be written 
at this moment about Matisse, Picasso, Léger, Moore and the 
rest. What there is to say is not said in either of the two intro- 
ductions by Graham Greene or Jean Cassou. There are, however, 
careful notes of the way cach artist lives and works, together with 
a dated biographical record. Ezch of the eight has also written 
a personal statement of his attitude towards his art, which is repro- 
duced facsimile. It is teresting that Léger writes cntirely about 
architecture, and Le Corbusier about painting, recoid:ng that “for 
twenty-five year's I painted secretly every day from eight.in the morning 
till one in the afternoon.’ Picasso’s statement consists simply of an 
alphabet. All text is printed-in three languages-—English, French 
and German. 

Eight European Artists has been laid out with care and taste; the 
typesetting 1s elegant, and the production admirablc—for instance, 
the book lies flat wherever it is opened. The work of Felix Man 
constitutes the strongest claim to date that colour photography 
in the hands of someone who is both a master of technique and an 
artist in feeling—can yield results, truthful and ha: monious in them- 
selves, which are also an accurate reflection of a great painter’s 
work TOM HOPKINSON 


Giants 


Luck. By Lord Beaverbrook. 
3s. 6d.) 


Don't Trust to (Daily Express 


Publication. 


Sir Winston Churchill: A Self-Portrait. By Colin R. Coote and P. D. 
Bunyan. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
Tuis is a most sprightly spring double : two trumpet calls to blast the 
sluggards from their soothing shades, and prick the zealous into yet 
more frenzied life. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s is a book that every young man should read, 
For this is the Beaver’s Proverbial 


think about, and read again. 
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Leopards & Lilies ALFRED DUGGAN 


An outstanding historical novel. ‘1 found Leopards 
and Lilies entrancing.... It takes more than hard 
work to create characters as effective as Mr. 
Duggan’s. You can see the dirt under their finger- 
nails.... This block of years after 1215... thanks 
to Mr. Duggan, will always be a living period, filled 
with the creak of saddle-leather and the smell of 
bodies in the Great Halls.’-—ipris PARRY: Listener. 
‘Conveys most vividly what it was like to be alive in 
England during the civil wars of the reign of King 
John.’—WaALTER ALLEN: New Statesman. ‘Ina class 
of itsown: the highest..—John O’London’s 12s. 6d. 


Best Stories of Peter Cheyney 
selected by Viola Garvin 
The cream of Cheyney’s stories are in this collection, 
presenting his great characters: Lemmy Caution, 
Slim Callaghan and the mysterious Mr. Krasinsky; 
together with many others equally fascinating and 


representative of his wide range of moods and 
interests. 10s. 6d. 
For Worse ANGELA JEANS 


‘Angela Jeans has evolved a genre of her own—the 
domestic-adventure story."—(Tatler). Her latest 
novel is about the troubles of Beppo and her way- 
ward husband Leonardo in converting a tumble- 
down railside house into ‘A desirable residence.” 
‘The discomfort, difficulties, maddening intruders, 
inefficient workmen, all are humorously and 
vividly drawn.’—( Daily Telegraph). ‘1 read it with 
pleasure and amusement.’—-GILBERT HARDING. 

10s. 6d. 


The Death Bell VERNON WATKINS 
First Choice of the Poetry Book Society* 


Poems and ballads, his first volume of original verse 
since The Lady With the Unicorn. 10s. 6d. 


The Pot Geranium 
NORMAN NICHOLSON 


First Recommendation of the 
Poetry Book Societ)* 


( 


A new volume of poems ds. Ga 


Don Juan 


Mr. Duncan's latest verse play—a new treatment of 
an inexhaustible theme—was highly praised when 
it was produced last summer at the Taw and 
Torridge Festival, and later at Canterbury. 10s. 6d 


RONALD DUNCAN 


Sicily The Garden of the Mediterranean 
The Country and Its People 
FRANCIS M. GUERCIO 
A thoroughly revised and up-to-date edition of ‘an 
essential. book for anyone planning a Spring visit to 


Sicily.-(Sunday Times). 
With 32 photographs and 2 maps. 30s 


Three Rivers of France 
FREDA WHITE 


The Dordogne, Lot and Tarn. ‘Miss White knows 
and understands the loveliest regions of France. . 
this is a book to take abroad as well as to read at 
home.’—CYRIL CONNOLLY: Sunday Times, With 
48 photographs and map. 

Revised edition at lower price. 15s. 


*THE POETRY BOOK SOCIETY 
may be joined at 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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Philosophy, and no one should hang back when success is handing on 
the torch. His theme is cogent, his content fiery, his style direct. 
The qualities for success are simple: ‘‘they are three: Judgement, 
Industry, and Health, and the greatest of these is Judgement.”” The 
irreverent might call this book the new testament of the new journ- 
alism; but their laughter will quickly die, for faith, hope and charity 
are equally honoured guests at Lord Beaverbrook’s banquet. He 
gives a welcome lie to the popular legend that laurel wreaths are only 
for smilers with a knife. Success, as young men have long suspected, 
comes from honest hard work. 

“The Beaver is not a bad man,”’ John Buchan once said, “‘he is a 
bad boy”; and the book is peppered with youthful impish glee. His 
seventy-five years fall away like silver leaves before the wind of his 
enthusiasm. 

““Men and books have been my real school,”’ he says with the 
beaming pride of the self-made man. It’s a pity that there isn’t a 
W. H. Smith’s within the reach of Matthew Arnold, for I think he 
would enjoy this book. 

Do we know Lord Beaverbrook any better by the time we reach 
the end? Alas, he lurks beyond the reach of his own vivid prose. 
A few fragments of autobiography tantalise us: but mostly we are 
not shown the works. Only the face, bland, disarming, suavely 
free from cant, smiles at us. He has read his own book too often 
to put down a trump card. 

One of the few men Lord Beaverbrook clearly admires is Sir 
Winston Churchill. ‘‘Heed the life story of Churchill,” he writes, 
“It will help the young aspirant.’ The aspirant could have few 
better guides than Mr. Coote’s anthology. It is a book that will take 
a high place in any collection of Churchilliana. 

Churchill cannot be pinned down in biography: time alone is the 
amber which will give his greatness the form it deserves. What 
Mr. Coote has done is to build a life of Churchill from the Prime 
Minister’s own sayings and writings. There is an excellent introduc- 
tion, and a useful gloss throughout the work. Not all that one would 
wish is here: but each will surely find some of his favourites, like 
the brilliant description of Curzon—*the morning had been golden; 
the noontide was bronze; and the evening lead. But all were solid 
and each was polished till it shone after its own fashion.” 

**Everyone has his day,”’ said Churchill, “‘and some days last 
longer than others.’ Great men and old soldiers are renowned for 
longevity: Churchill is both, and clearly has no intention of fading 
away. “The vital spark,” says Mr. Coote, “that coruscates so 
splendidly in youth, has, in his case, continued to sparkle past the 
allotted span.” 

The world does not take easily to giants: it respects them, but is 
chary with its love. Both Churchill and Beaverbrook—giants of a 
different order and kind of gianthood—have heard the cheers of the 
multitude turn to derision, have seen the welcoming banners hang 
limp in the suddenly still air. But they have gone on, the Two 
Musketeers of the twentieth century who never refused a fight. 
Few can hope—many will not want—to be their equals in the 
struggle; but it is a fine thing to have their lives as an example. 

What we can learn from both books is summed up in a phrase of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s: “There need be no such thing as failure.” It 
is an attractive coin, though the bleak face of George F. Babbitt 
leers on one side. But the other is reserved for men who regularly 
gail beyond the sunset. We must make sure that it always comes 
down heads. 
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—_—_—_— 
the BOMB and the judgment of God 


In his famous book 


Christianity and History 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD wrote : 


‘The hardest strokes of heaven fall in history upon those who imagine 
that they can control things in a sovereign manner.’ 

‘And similarly if men put their faith in science and make it the be-all 
and end-all of life, as though it were not to be subdued to any higher 
ethical end, there is something in the very composition of the universe 
that will make it execute judgment on itself.’ 
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Honour to the Pedants 


European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. By Ernest R 
Curtius. Translated by William R. Trask. (Routledge ang 
Kegan Paul. 35s.) 


ON the west front of Chartres Cathedral, amongst innumerable Other 
figures, you will find seven scrubby, resolute little men, crouchi 
over writing desks, each of them with his pen-rack attached to the 
cell-wall suggested by the panel in which he is placed. If the Sculptor 
had known how to represent ink-stains in bas relief he would, you 
feel, have done so. As compared with kings and queens, Prophets, 
martyrs, saints and angels, shepherds of Bethlehem and the Thre 
Wise Men, they make an unromantic impression. Your guide book 
will tell you that they represent Aristotle and Cicero, Euclid ang 
Boethius, Ptolemy, Donatus and Pythagoras—the masters of the 
seven elements of medieval education, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geo. 
metry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Grammar and Music. With a Pity: 
ing thought for the eternal schoolmaster and pedant you pass on, 

Dr. Curtius has bestowed his patience and learning and unquench 
able joy in discovery on bringing to life the medieval schoolmaster 
and pedants typified by these seven sages, on showing that, without 
them, our cultural tradition would be an infinitely poorer thing, and 
that what we still recognise and appreciate as the great achievements 
of the middle ages would have been impossible. His book tnight 
indeed be described as the apology of pedants by a pedant—-if we 
use the term in the light of his own defence of his-medizval pre 
decessors. Nowhere, surely, has the cloister-bred belief in the 
potentialities of sheer book-digging been maintained so kee:ily ag 
in Germany. It has led to some of the greatest German follies, but 
Dr. Curtius himself is there to prove that it can, as he claims, bea 
source of light and life. He has his large share of the mannerisms 
of the German gelehrte, the love of learned nomenclature and the 
almost intolerable (though so praiseworthy) enthusiasm for reading 
dull works in the hope of finding faint scraps of enlightenment. But 
he does find the enlightenment and he never loses his sense of poetry 
and of the creative. His own record is significant. He first dis- 
tinguished himself after the 1914-18 war by his studies of contem- 
porary French literature, facilitating the understanding by his 
countrymen of Proust and Gide and Valéry and younger men. He 
extended his attention to modern English and American literature, 
He was one of the most distinguished of the scholarly critics trying 
to maintain the tradition of a single interrelated European culture, 
It was when the modern forms of that culture were threatened in his 
own country by Nazi barbarism that he decided his contribution to 
its maintenance should be the study of the least known of the links 
between Greek civilisation and our own. In his own person he has 
used pedantry as a glorious means of defying barbarism and keeping 
civilisation alive. P 

Dr. Curtius argues with force and much learning that the Latin 
tradition of the middle ages has been considered too much as a 
succession of authors and too little as a slowly evolving intellectual 
training. It does not follow, he points out, that Dante is familiar 
with any given earlier author because he uses a phrase which seems 
to echo one in the latter’s work, for both had been trained in the same 
schools of grammar and rhetoric. There was a time when ‘common 
place’ was no derogatory expression, but the technical name for 
images and turns of speech taught in school so as to enable any 
educated man to express himself. There is a tendency to suppose 
that the flashes of light produced by contacts between the great 
minds of antiquity and those of the middle ages are due to the 
occasional escape of the latter from the encumbrances of scholastie 
tradition, when in fact it was that tradition which made possible the 
contact : the complete change in environment, the profoundly-felt 
difficulty in combining Chiistian and pagan elements—even to the 
extent of conscience-qualms about appeals to the muses—made the 
perpetuation of the tradition, the mere maintenance of contact, 
an Herculean task. 


It was, Dr. Curtius points out, in France, the country where the 
medieval Latin literary tradition was most intensively cultivated, 
that European literature in the vulgar tongue really begins in the 
eleventh century. Italian Latin scholars had given pre-eminence to 
jurisprudence and medicine apart from theology and Italian liter- 
ature is therefore slow in starting. There were, of course, earlier 
literatures in the vulgar tongue—Anglo-Saxon, cut short by political 
causes, Celtic and, isolated in the North, Icelandic. Both the first 
flourished against a background of intense monastic Latin culture 
which in turn revived the Latin culture of the continent. Undoubtedly, 
however, the French vernacular literature of the twelfth century 
influenced all later ones to such an extent that we would find it hard 
to imagine them without it. The earlier Celtic literature would 
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probably have never made its enormous contribution—how big, 
Monsieur Jean Marx has recently made clear—if it had not passed 
the medium of medieval French romance. But the rela- 
tively late flowering of Italian and Spanish vernacular literatures— 
or for that matter of English—was not, as Dr. Curtius is careful to 
int out, necessarily a drawback. Dante is there to prove it, 
Dante with whom creation once more triumphs over conservation 
and hesitation. But could Dante’s genius ever have flowered, or 
Shakespeare’s, or Goethe's, without the long dusty labours of the 
ink-stained little men on the fagade of Chartres Cathedral? Honour 
to the pedants! Honour to Dr. Curtius! 
Mr. Trask’s translation is itself a fine example of scholarship 
and very readable. 


D. R. GILLIE 


Studies in Violence 


Resort to Violence. By Paul M. Angle. (The Bodley Head. 18s.) 
The Face of Violence. By J. Bronowski. (Turnstile. 9s. 6d.) 


Tuese two books have little in common except the last word of their 
titles, but since the first is a factual record and the second an imagin- 
ative diagnosis they complement each other. Mr. Angle deals with 
various outrages, accounting for some two hundred deaths amongst 
them, that occurred between 1870 and 1930 in Williamson County, 
Illinois, whose record in this respect is only surpassed by one other 
county in the entire Union. Taken in chronological order (not that 
the author does so) we have the Bloody Vendetta in the Seventies; a 
phase of mining troubles lasting into the nineteen hundreds; the 
Herrin Massacre of 1922 (twenty-three dead, the worst single 
episode-—mining again); and the Klan War of 1923-6, which over- 
laps a final phase of straight gang warfare. All this is soberly and 
competently covered and at first glance the effect is often pedestrian, 
The speech and the legal procedure, after all, are near enough English. 
and if the men and the acts are not, decades of gangster literature 
and films have made them seem so. (Notably the family-minded 
gangster. “Every time | kill a man it makes me sick afterwards. 
I guess it’s my stomach,” says Charlie Birger, who sternly forbade 
all gunplay in his home town for fear of compromising his children’s 
education.) At second glance, however, some of the facts disclosed 
are staggering; among these Americans, mostly British by descent 
and Low Church by religion, we are on very strange ground indeed. 
Of the twenty strike-breakers killed, after surrender, on a single 
morning, most were shot down while being driven through barbed 
wire by their captors and several had their throats cut afterwards. 
“Tl see you in hell before you get any water,”’ says a woman with a 
baby to a dying man, and presses her foot on his wounds. At the 
subsequent trial it takes a month to empanel a jury, and no one is 
convicted. Though it included no bloodshed on quite this scale, 
the Klan’s assumption of absolute power in Herrin was hardly less 
remarkable. We find them gaoling half of the city authorities 
(many of whom had criminal records anyway) and later sharing 
control of the streets with the National Guardsmen who had broken 
up their assault on a hospital, in which “bullets pitted every wall 
facing an outside window.” Throughout the book we hear seldom 
of truncheons, often of rifles and machine guns, sometimes of 
private armoured cars and once of abortive aerial bombing. (The 
target, a sizeable bunker-like stronghold, eventually provides an 
anti-climax by being blown up with only four occupants.) 

_ There is little by way of explanation. The flyleaf quotes ‘*Socia- 
lism, Communism, and other doctrines have played no part... . 
The issues are strictly American, and the wrongs done are the native 
products of the United States.”” The concluding page cites “lack 
of respect for law. Venal public servants. Union labour and ‘free 
enterprise.” Black man and white man. Old-fashioned morality 
and lax standards ofconduct. Protestant and Catholic. * American’ 
and foreigner.” This tells us nothing, except that liberty can breed 
its moronic savages as well as despotism. For after all the questions 
are raised and left unanswered, it is the impression of moronic 
Savagery that remains. It was obviously widespread; many of the 
Worst atrocities were the work of * ordinary ° citizens rather than 
professional killers or straight primitives from Sicily or Macedonia. 
Why, while innumerable similar crises pass off elsewhere without 
bloodshed, did these people rally for bloodshed on a company scale? 
There is no explicit answer, but the most persistent note in the whole 
book, all the more sinister for its apparent unconsciousness, is of a 
Civilisation gutted of its essentials, a frightening aridity recalling the 
Waste Land. 

Where Mr. Angle is content to record, Dr. Bronowski investigates. 
He presents his findings in the verse play that won the Jtalia radio 
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FRANCES FAVIELL 


The Dancing Bear 


Post-war Berlin: a ruined 
city, half-ruined inhabi- 
tants. Frances Favicell, the 
wife of a British official, 
lived there for three years, 
watched it all with the 
unsentimental eye of a 
professional painter, and ¢* 
recorded it in this terrible 
and moving book. 


























*& The Dancing Bear is the emblem of the city of Berlin. 155. 


A Tale of 


Two Brothers 
M. R. BRAILSFORD 


‘She unfolds 
these strange loves with 
consummate tact. Never 
once does John or Charles 
Wesley or Grace Murray 
lose in her eyes dignity as 
a human being. A real 
achievement; a compas- 
sionate understanding in- 
forms every word of it and 
illuminates these strange, 
tangled lives.” LISTENER 

Illustrated. 16s 












A Bewilderment 
of Birds 


J. K. STANFORD 






the tale of 














‘I have read, I think, all 
Col. Stanford’s books. In 
his new one, however, he 
has not merely done better; 
he has done magnificently 
well. Here is a gay and 
charming record of the 
author’s adventurous or- 
nithological life —in the 
Suffolk marshes, the hills 
and plains of Burma, on 
Bardsey Isle, and on the 
high Scandinavian tundras. 
A most notable book.’ 
THE FIELD 









Son of Ti-Goyo 
CLEMENT RICHER 


‘A fable, a satire, a fantasy, 
admirably translated by 
Mr. Gerard Hopkins, about 
the friendly relationship 
that exists between a young 
man and a shark. It has the 
charm of the deliberately 
heartless and is very, very 
French.” TIME AND TIDE 

gs. 6d. 











‘His seeing cye and hearing 
ear, together with a gusto 
reinforced by remarkable 
knowledge, give his book 
an almost epic quality.’ 

TIME AND TIDE 
Illustrated. 18s. 


Ruth McKenney 


Author of My Sister Eileen, Here’s England, Love Story, etc 


are FAR, FAR 
























FROM HOME 


Ruth McKenney is as 
witty as ever in this 
amusing account of her 
family’s sojourn in a Brussels houschold. The 
Belgians find it a as difficult to understand 
the American foreigners as the McKenney 
family do the Belgians. gs. 6d. 


HART-DAVIS 




















prize in 1951 and elucidates them in an essay of equal length and, to 
one reader at least, of far greater interest. He has much to say of 
scapegoats, of Frazeresque doomed kings by whose fate “the 
weeping dream to become a man by murdering the law”’ is perennially 
realised. “The guilt of society,” he says, “is that it is a society. 
The guilt is order, and the guilty are those whose authority imposes 
order.” This notion may not be new, nor would it necessarily help 
to avert another Herrin massacre, but it could hardly be more 
adroitly probed or diversely illustrated. The brilliant and often 
horrible procession of images exhibits everything from the slow 
fiendish degradation and death of the Aztec victim to the bed-wetting 
of maladjusted conscripts; the grim antics have.the logic and the 
familiarity of nightmare—an effect seldom captured in any play and 
certainly not in the one which follows. The climax of the latter 
comes in a deliberately ‘ordinary’ man’s confession of a satisfying 
but superficially gratuitous child-murder—a fairly dramatic event, 
though surely surpassed by a dozen examples in the essay. Un- 
fortunately the build-up involves a generalised England - France for 
a setting (even the murderer speaks with an indeterminate accent), a 
troupe of corny iittle Everymen practically speechless with Con- 
temporary Significance, and the Heavenly Twins engaged yet again, 
weather permitting, in portentous comment and observation from 


Olympus. 
aad H. M. CHAMPNESS 


New Novels 


The Adventures of Augie March. By Saul Bellow. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 15s.) 


Only Fade Away. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

Heroes of the Empty View. By James Aldridge. (Bodley Head. 12s, 6d.) 

Diplomatic Conclusions. By Roger Peyrefitte. (Thames and Hudson. 
13s. 6d.) 


The Adventures of Augie March is a very long book, which could be 
taken as a cue for prattling about epic and breadth of scope and 
all-inclusive vision of life, but in fact what we have is a very long 
book. Its structure is loose, episodic and sometimes repetitive: 
some parts of it enjoyed an earlier, separate existence in magazines 
and still have something of that look, and other parts could be 
omitted without leaving a hole. Moreover, it takes about 150 pages 
to get into its stride, a lot of time being wasted, from the narrative 
point of view, on long descriptions of the hero's earlier environment, 
descriptions abounding in patches of that highly poetical, neologising 
style which marks the American sentimental vein. Objections of 
this sort are justly urged against a novel which claims our attention 
for two and a half times the number of words usually offered. 
These objections, however, are the only important ones. Augie 
March, who is there all the time as hero, narrator and commentator, 
succeeds in being extraordinary. From the Chicago slums he graduates 
through very petty larceny to a post as the valet, runner and secretary 
of a crippled real-estate operator, becomes mannequin to a sporting- 
goods man, tries some less petty larceny, makes a living by stealing 
text-books and selling them to students, misses the chance of a 


HANFSTAENGL PRINTS 


are Colour Collotype 





reproductions of the highest 
perfection and are stocked 
by good print sellers all 
over the world. 

A NEW CATALOGUE 
with over 120 illustrations 


of Old and Modern Master 


reproductions is now available 


Price 1s. 6d. net 





THE PALLAS GALLERY, LTD. 


288, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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‘uncorrupted man,’ is only worse than his fellow-characters in that 









rich marriage through being misunderstood when helping a Pregnan 
girl-pal, has a spell as a union organiser, goes to Mexico for the }j 
affair and a spot of falconry, helps an eccentric stuttering Millionairg 
to write a book, joins the Merchant Navy, gets torpedoed, and ends 
up obscurely occupied in Paris while his wife is being a film ACtresg, 
(I read it right through, you see.) All this might happen to almos 
anyone, agreed, but Augie is not the run-of-the-mill, all-accepting 
drifter to whom it commonly happens in novels. He is saved 4 
thousand times from mediocrity by his insight, his lack of Pretension, 
his cheerfulness, his readiness to be kind, the absence of any chip oq 
his shoulder. What is he? A friend calls him a man of feeling, hy 
he is a man of feeling smoking a cigar with a self-deprecatory grin, 
The same friend detects in him a nobility syndrome, but he Carries 
it about in a two-hundred-dollar suit someone else has paid for 
Behind him is Mr. Bellow, right in there pitching with his gaiety and 
good humour, his fizzing dialogue, his vitality which always rigg 
to the occasion whenever a new character appears, his use of learned 
allusion for burlesque effect, and above all his refusal to psychologisg 
or pontificate. There can be few important novels which are alg 
entertainments, but this is one. 





























































Tying for first place this week comes Only Fade Away, longish 
rather than very long, faster-moving than Augie March and easier to 
read. Mr. Bruce Marshall has in addition a wit and an astringeng 
which Mr. Bellow largely lacks—and could use. This is a well 
constructed, firmly-drawn narrative about the British Regula 
Army: Strang Methuen, a ‘Bolshie’ idealist, is dogged through his 
military (and marital) career by one Hermiston, whom he one 
antagonised at school and who, in revenge, contrives to get him 
suspected of cowardice twice, in 1917 and 1940. An ingenious and 
very exciting climax in 1943 puts Hermiston at Methuen’s merry, 
but the outcome finally eludes Methuen’s control. The variow 
disasters which befall him are, it is true, the result of chance and of 
the malignity of another rather than of any deficiency in his own 
character, but ihis, after all, is likely to be the way with such disasters, 
The account of Army life is excellent, the various vessels of stupidity 
are observed with devoted care, and the machinery of disgrace is set 
out down to the last technicality and idiom. 

The book’s great quality, however, and what redeems an occasional 
lurch towards self-pity and emotionalism, lies in the short raking 
bursts of fury and insolence which periodically spatter its pages, 
Methuen may talk of life (he means military life) being a many- 
splendoured thing, and get laughed at by subalterns for it, but the 
manifestations of that life, and of marital life, are likely to get let 
in for a bit of pasting, especially marital life: 

Had husbands ever managed to be saints? Methuen wondered as 
he shut himself up in his dressing-room. Perhaps they were canon 
ised for rushing out from behind curtains with flowers in theit 
hands after twenty years of marriage and screeching at their wives! 
“I love you!” 

What all this, plus an admirably brisk narrative method, adds up 
to is an uncommonly likeable, efficient and therefore impressive 
achievement. 

Gordon, the hero of Heroes of the Empty View, is a latter-day 
T. E. Lawrence, indecisively fomenting revolt inthe desert, coming 
home for indecisive flirtations with politics and a girl called Tess 
(Once, there had been another soft hand on his life beside his 
mother’s”), and going back to the desert to get indecisively killed 
on page 400. One is bewildered by hatred for a man of such 
inexorable volatility (read ‘moodiness’), honesty (read ‘ rudeness’) 
and belief in will (his own will), and who can say when asked, in 
civil and rational terms, to call off his revolt: ‘*Do you think I am 
a thousand years of history, a whole people’s free-will, a desert itself 
all desiccated into the tongue in my mouth to command the thing 
to stop?” But this mixture of Bulldog Drummond and Father 
Brown, talking like a bad book, posturing and orating on behalf of 


there is so much more of him. They all posture and orate. They 
all talk like a bad book. And why does the author usually, but not 
always, omit the apostrophe in it’s and sometimes, but not usually, 
insert one in its? 

I found Diplomatic Conclusions a damp squib, hardly a squib at 
all, in fact: it is a diplomatic history of wartime France told from 
the Vichy side. A man named Georges comes in from time to time 
and talks, not too well I thought. Recourse to official records 
would be a quicker and more paiatable way of finding out the largef 
part of what the book tells us. It may, for all I know, be very Gallic, 
and so on, but for wit give me ‘Take It From Here.’ The transla 
tion reads like a translation. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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witehery 


No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
ives pleasure which no one but those in 
ts spell can ever know —the deep, luxuri- 
Ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 
Try CRAVEN 

As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Three mellow, slow burning, richly satisfying biends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 413 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce. 
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Reviews of important new books 
are contributed by 
Phyllis Bentley Woodrow Wyatt 
Georges Duthuit D. M. Low 
Edward Glover Geoffrey Moore 
Sewell Stokes 
and other well-known writers. 


Maurice Cranston 


Selected broadcast talks in 
this issue include 


The Merits of Convertibility 
PER JACOBSSON 
The Comic Element in the English Novel: (1) 


The Tough School 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


The 300th Anniversary of the Postage Stamp 
MICHAEL HARRISON 


Miss Moberly’s Apparitions 
LUCILLE IREMONGER 
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If you want to know how to succeed read 
Lord Beaverbrook’s « DON’T TRUST TO LUCK” 


It is his advice to every ambitious man who 
wants to get to the top — the lessons Lord Beaver- 
brook has learned in a life of great achievement. 

* DON’T TRUST TO LUCK” is the development 
and extension of a book called “Success” which was 
a best-seller in 1922. 

Lord Beaverbrook writes of the money-making 
brain . . . the lessons of improvisation on the road 
to success . . . how to clinch a bargain and of 
learning to speak in public. 

He tells how fear can be conquered . . . how 
to be happy .. . he tells of waiting until you are 
fired rather than resigning from your job ! 

No ambitious man can fail to profit by reading 
“DON’T TRUST TO LUCK”. It will be a guide and 


an inspiration. 


‘Don’t trust to Luck’ 
by Lord Beaverbrook 


from your bookseller or newsagent 
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There are so many occasions when one realises how difficuk 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisatiog 
includes a number of departments 
which are each expert in one 

or other of these matters— 










departments which deal with 
Foreign Exchange, »& 
which understand 
the complexities of 
Wills and Trusts, which 
will not get lost in the 
labyrinths of Income 
Tax and so on. Customers 
may, in consequence, 
bring to us any matter of 
this kind, in the confident |! 
expectation that they / / 
will receive efficient 


attention and = 


sound advice. 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


, Te 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 














Investments may be of any sum from {1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel.: MONarch 8985) 
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The Origins of Prussia. By F. L. Carsten. 

(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 

PrussiAN history is a phenomenon = swi 
generis: much of it Is history in reverse. 
At a time when on the whole the crusades 
were a dying form of endeavour, the Teu- 
tonic Order—the supreme embodiment of 
the twin principles of militant Christianity 
and the Drang nach Osten—was waging 
against the hcathen Slavs beyond the Vistula 
the most relentless and most successful of 
them all. Once the conquest was complete, 
the Knights (as Dr. Carsten shows in this 
scholarly study) proved themselves excellent 
administrators under whom the settlement 
of Prussia proper was carricd out with 
remarkable efficiency. In all the German 
territories east of the Elbe the peasants at 
the end of the thirteenth century enjoyed a 
degree of freedom unknown to the majority 
of their fellows in western Europe. Yet 
two centuries later, when the peasants of 
the west had already shed their bonds or 
at least were moving along the road to 
freedom, those of Prussia were descending 
into servitude. 

This process coincided with the rise of the 
nobility and the decline of the towns— 
again in contrast with the course of history 
in the west. Yet, as late as the early seven- 
teenth century, the Estates of Brandenburg 
and Prussia maintained a vigorous life. It 
was the destruction of their effective power 
by the Great Elector—almost at the very 
moment when in England Parliament was 
defending its liberties with the sword—that 
enabled him, in alliance with the Junkers, 
to lay the foundations of the Hohenzollern 
despotism. 

It is at this point, when the rocher de 
bronze of the Prussian state was in all essen- 
tials fully formed, that Dr. Carsten ends 
a survey primarily devoted to social and 
economic development—or retrogression. 
He has written, largely from original sources, 
and with a detachment that would have 
delighted Ranke as much as it would have 
puzzled Droysen, a book which will be of 
permanent value to historical students, the 
more especially since it is the only one in any 
language to cover the whole of this rather 
intractable but not unrewarding field. To 
invert the adage, i/ n’a pas travailié pour le 
roi de Prusse. 

L. A. M. 


Echoes. By Compton Mackenzie. 
and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
THE broadcast talks collected here will be 
familiar echoes to those who heard them; 
for Sir Compton Mackenzie has that vivid, 
gay and friendly manner which makes for 
easy listening and haunts the memory. His 
oWn memories bound with a_ youthful 
nimbleness across years and countries, pick- 
ing out a character here, an absurdity there, 
a taste, a scent, a colour that evoke a period, 
a landscape stamped indelibly on the retina, 
a scrap of dialogue that instead of dying on 
the air of yesterday has become the symbol 
of a personality or the epitome of an age. 
It is quite evident that even when the youth 
of fifteen, kissed by Ellen Terry, assured her 
he was going to be a parson, he was un- 
escapably the observant novelist. And long 
before this a small boy was hoarding up the 
encounters that befall a theatrical family, 
Bloating when the last of the great clowns 


(Chatto 
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arrived within touchable distance, or pro- 
testing—but this tale is almost unbearable 
to those who retain the slightest whiff of 
childhood—when a heartless nanny marched 
her charges out of the theatre just as Puss-in- 
Roots was warming up. Here was a London 
of horse-drawn buses more varied in colour 
than the mere tickets are now; a London 
where Queen Victoria bowed perpetually 
from a marooned landau at Hammersmith; 
where Irving rebuked Whistler for laughing 
at rehearsal; where Henry James, his study 
equipped for creation in a standing, sitting 
or reclining posture, brought all his heavy 
guns into action for the ordering of six jars 
of marmalade. (If the maestro is guycd a 
little here, it is with all the benevoicnt 
rectitude of a Beerbohm cartoon.) Sir 
Compton’s memories are not only—to use 
his loved quotation—thick as autumnal 
leaves that strow the brooks... but they 
are gay with happiness and appreciation, 
and they never toll the reader back forlornly 
to a sole self despairing in the twilight. 

S. N. 
Bela Bartok. (Harvill 

Press. 21s.) 

THERE is certainly still a place for another 
book about Bartok after Dr. Halsey Stevens’s 
recent survey of the man and his music. 
The present work, which is translated from 
the French, gives a more sympathetic 
picture of the composer and attempts to 
communicate something of the character, 
as well as the structure, texture, etc., of his 
music. Unfortunately it is neither a well- 
planned nor a very well-balanced book. 
Bartok’s life and works are studied con- 
currently, which is apt to confuse the reader; 
and the analyses of individual works often 
read like programme-notes. Considerable 
use is made of the composer’s letters, though 
there is no mention of these in the biblio- 
graphy. The translation is poor, but it does 
not suggest that the original was very 
clearly written or thought. 


By Serge Moreux. 


M. C. 


In the Hills of Breadalbane. By V. A. Firsoff. 
(Robert Hale. 18s.) 


To suit his book Mr. Firsoff draws his own 
boundaries of Breadalbane from the foot of 
Loch Tay westwards to Ben Lui and from 
Glen Lyon southwards to the Braes of 
Balquhidder and Loch Earn. 

After a prcliminary survey of the area he 
literally gets down to bedrock—the Dal- 
radian Schists. He is a geologist first and 
foremost, and some readers may think his 
enthusiasm at times unrestrained and too 
erudite for a work of this kind. Thus, 
having led us up a ben in a blizzard, he can 
turn and ask, *‘What is the meaning of it 
all? This Einsteinesque tridimensional 
bubble-film expanding in time with the 
velocity of light. The faster we move, the 
slower the time.” In a chapter on the 
Braes of Lorne he writes of almandine 
garnets, staurolite, kyanite and sillimanite. 
Then, how will Gaelic scholars receive his 
rendering of Meall nan Tarmachan as ** Mon- 
adknock of Ptarmigan’’? These are, however, 
only minor outcrops, for Mr. Firsoff is not 
only a geologist but also a botanist, photo- 
grapher and artist with a seeing eye and 
reflective mind. He knows his country well 
and writes interestingly of his wanderings, 
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in which he cycles along the glens to park 
his bike while he roams the heights. 

The work is iHustrated from drawings and 
photographs by the author. by skilful 
camera work Ife has retained atinosphere 
and feeling of distance in the phoiographs. 

ns 


Puritanism and Richzrd Baxter. 

Martin. (S.C.M. P, ss. 15s.) 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Puritanism sank deep 
roots into English lite, and it survives in 
far more than Suncay observance or a 
national determinatio:: to take our plcasures 
sadly. Like Victori: nism, it fell under a 
cloud because of a popular miscunception 
which overstresscd iis restrictive aspects. 
Modern scholarship lias recovercd a sense 
of the positive and dynamic natu-e of the 
movement, Dr. Mariin’s aim is io isolate 
the virtues of Puritan sm, its disc.pline and 
sense of responsibil:ty, for th: benefit 
of those outside the Nc nconformist tradition; 
he is a scholarly parti an and his took is an 
admirable summary a-count. Two-thirds of 
it provide an historical survey and discuss 
Puritan views on thology, church govern- 
ment, toleration and the arts, while the other 
third explores the Pur.tan mind th-ough the 
personality and ideas of a single leading 
figure. 

Baxter is an attractive character: dogged 
by ill-health, he procuced over a hundred 
and sixty books; he p.cached with a fearless 
lack of tact both to Cromwell and to 
Charles II, and lived to be bullied by Judge 
Jeffreys and to see the Glorious Revolution. 
But his very broadmindedness and restless 
ability to comprehend different points of 
vicw are untypical of Puritanism as a whole. 
By managing to be a moderate epi: copalian 
and a moderate Calvinist he fell foul of 
both parties. Dr. Martin’s study of him 
serves his main purpose better than Cromwell 
or Bunyan would have done: we can sympa- 
thise with Baxter because, unlike them, he 
found it hard to make up his mind. 


By Hugh 


R. 8. 


Bees to the Heather. By Stanley B. White- 
head. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


THe flower from which bees collcct nectar 
can impart a distinctive flavour to the 
honey produced, and in Britain the flavour 
most prized is that of heather honcy. In 
Scotland it has long been the practice of 
beekeepers to take the bees to the moors 
when the ‘heathcr flow’ is on, for as Dr. 
Whitchcad points out, heather is one of the 
few plants from which a reliable annual 
honey flow can be obtained—blooming very 
freely and with a great abundance of nectar. 
He estimates that one in three of English and 
Welsh beckeepers could exploit heather 
without undue expense and trouble. 

This aspect of apiarism is ofien men- 
tioned in bee literature, but usually only 
briefly, and Dr. Whitehead’s book has 
admirably filled the gap on this specialised 
subject. He not only gives all the necessary 
detail about.the hives, their construction and 
transport, management when on the moors 
and extraction of the honey, but goes into 
the botany and distribution of the various 
heathers, and discusses the qualities of 
heather honey. There are several photo- 
graphs and some clear line drawings. 

A. J. &, 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


Formation of Consortium to Negotiate Settlement of 
Iranian Dispute 


Total Sales in 1953 increased by 14 per cent. to 37,000,000 tons 


Sir William Fraser’s Statement 


Tue 45th annual general meeting of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd., will be held 
on June 10 in London 


The following is an extract from the state 
ment to stockholders by the Chairman, Su 
William Fraser, C.B.E., LL.D., circulated with 
the report and accounts 


Consolidated trading profit and other in 
come for 1953 was £43,827,585 after provision 
of £20,056,243 for Depreciation. The gross 
consolidated profit thus totalled £63,883,828, 
comparing with £61,260,584 for 1952 when 
depreciation and other write-offs totalling 
£14,198,946 were provided 


Total Capital Expenditure during 1953 was 
just under £75,000,000, financed by the pro 
ceeds of the Debenture Issue in January, 1953, 
retained profits and reduction of net current 


assets. This capital expenditure included the 
following main items: —Aden Refinery 
£26,500,000; Kent Refinery  £14,600,006, 


Kwinana (W. Australia) Refinery £10,700,000; 

other U.K. Refineries £4,300,000; Tankers 

£8,500,000; Oil Exploration Interests 

£4,500,000 and Marketing Interests £4,000,000 
a total of £73,100,000 


Capital expenditure in 1954 continues to be 
heavy, being of the order of £60,000,000 


After providing £19,342,232 for taxation 
on profits, the amount available for reserves 
and dividends is £24,382,850 compared with 
'25,165,966 for 1952. Your directors have 
placed £14,000,000 to General Reserve and 
have recommended a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 25 per cent., and in addition 
a cash bonus of 2s. 6d, per £1 Stock Unit, 
both less income tax. The total distribution 
for the year approximates 7 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Stock plus General Reserve 


THE COMPANY'S INTERESTS IN IRAN 


The Statement describes the latest events 
relating to the Company's interests in Iran 
including the resumption of diplomatic rela 
tions between Her Majesty's Government and 
the Iranian Government. Following inter- 
Government negotiations and inter-Company 
discussions of the problem of restoring Iranian 
oil to the world market it has been agreed that 
the best chance of reaching a solution lies in 
the formation of a Consortium of Anglo- 
Iranian and seven other major oil companies 
concerned with the production and marketing 
of Middle East oil 


The Consortium of Companies would be as 
follows: Anglo-Iranian Oil company, with a 
40 per cent. share; the five United States 
Companies, Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, Gulf Oil and Texas with an interest aggre- 
gating 40 per cent.; Royal Dutch-Shell with 
14 per cent., and the Compagnie Frangaise 
des Pétroles with 6 per cent. The Consortium 
would not be established until there is an 
agreement with the Iranian Government which 
is acceptable to all the Companies partici- 
pating 


At the invitation of the Iranian Govern- 


a delegation of three negotiators left 
Tehran on 10th April. 


Parallel with the negotiations between the 
Consortium delegation and the Iranian Govern- 
ment, negotiations with regard to the compen- 
sation to be paid to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company by the Iranian Government are 
being conducted by Her Majesty’; Ambassa- 
dor, who arrived at Tehran in March. It had 
been agreed that this question, with which 
the other members of the Consortium are not 
directly concerned, should be dealt with 
separately 


ment 
London for 


The two sets of negotiations are in progress 
and developments between now and _ the 
Annual General Meeting will be reported 
then 


PRODUCTION, EXPLORATION AND 
REFINING 

Crude oil production in Kuwait, Iraq and 
Qatar was again substantially increased 
during 1953, when our off-take from those 
sources totalled some 32,200,000 tons com- 
pared with 25,600,000 tons in 1952, Our range 
of exploration activities (including Australia, 
Papua, Canada, East and West Africa, Trini- 
dad, Sicily and the Persian Gulf) has been 
further extended 


Our total refinery throughput during 1953, 
at 20,000,000 tons, was 2,000,000 tons greater 
than in 1952. With the new Aden refinery 
coming into commission this summer, and 
Kwinana (W. Australia) refinery early next 
year, as well as expected increases in capacity 
of some of our existing refineries, our total 
refining capacity by the end of next year 
should be some 30,000,000 tons. Parallel with 
this expansion in refining capacity, our refining 
operations and the quality of products are 
being continuously improved by the installa- 
tion of new plant, in a constant effort to 
achieve the most efficient and competitive 
production 

In Great Britain, our refinery throughput in 
1953 was 9,327,000 tons against 6,788,000 tons 
in 1952 

World demand for petroleum products (ex- 
cluding the Iron Curtain countries) increased 
by about 5 per cent. in 1953, a similar rate to 
that experienced in the preceding year. In the 
Eastern Hemisphere the increase in consump- 
tion was about 8 per cent., only fractionally 
less than in the preceding year. 


1953 was our second full year without 
supplies from Iran. As reported last year, 
although the Anglo-Iranian Group's sales of 
over 32 million tons of crude oil and products 
in 1952 were 3 million tons below those for 
1951, our position had been improving. This 
improvement continued, with the result that 
the Group’s sales of crude oil and products 
in 1953 increased by 4} million tons, or just 
over 14 per cent. compared with 1952, and 
totalled just under 37 million tons. This 
increase occurred mainly in crude oil sales; 
sales of refined products increased by rather 
over one million tons and were supplied to a 
greater extent from our own resources, 
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THE LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 


Record Crop 





Tue fifty-sixth annual general meeting of The 
Lethenty Tea Estates Association Limited wa 
held on May 14 in London, Mr. W. H. Cooks 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement:—The year 1953 produced an 
all time record crop of 1,049,834 Ibs. Made 
tea, which compares with 794,160 Ibs. secured 
in 1952. Of the crop secured, approximately 
59 per cent. was shipped to London and the 
balance of 41 per cent. sold in Colombo and 
on Estate. The proceeds of all sales realised 
£24,899 more than in 1952. Against this 
estate expenditure, Ceylon Duty and Cey 
Freight, Insurance and Selling charges only 
increased by £3,273, and these figures in th 
main account for the increased profit for th 
year at £29,974, against £8,943 in 1952 

Taxation on this profit is estimated at 
£18,650, leaving a balance of £11,324. A final 
distribution of 15 per cent., making a total 
of 20 per cent, for the year, is recommended 
which will absorb a net sum of £5,500. | 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said:—The latest crop figure to the end of 
April is some 14,350 Ibs. down at 371,350 Ibs, 
Approximately 149,000 Ibs. have been sold to 
date in Colombo and London, and the gross 
realisations are 37.68d. per Ib. Colombo and 
55.42d. per lb. in London. At the same date 
last vear only 16,000 Ibs. had been sold in 
London for a gross average of 43.36d. per Ib, 

Estate costs this year to the end of March, 
excluding Ceylon Duty, etc., are Cts, 119,63 
(21.53d.), against Cts. 115.12 (20.72d.) last 
year 

[he report was adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES 





Mr. G. W. Scott’s Statement 


THE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of 
[he United Molasses Co. Ltd., will be held on 
June 8 in London, 

Ihe following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr, G. W. 
Scott, C.B.E., for 1953: 

The Combined Gross Profits of the Com 
pany and its proportion of Subsidiary Com- 
panies’ Profits amounted to £4,946,906, as 
compared with £7,226,449 for the previous 
year. This reduction in profit was forecast 
by my predecessor in his Statement last year, 
when he indicated that earnings will show a 
substantial decline compared with the excep- 
tional results of 1952, but that such earnings 
should compare favourably with profits earned 
in any period prior to 1951. 

faxation again absorbs by far the greater 
part of the year’s earnings and during the past 
two years the company has had to provide 
in addition to income tax and profits tax, a 
total sum of £1,151,450 in respect of excess 
profits levy, which would otherwise have been 
available for the future rebuilding and expan 
sion of the business. 

Although our interests are wide and varied, 
the main arteries of our business are Molasses 
Trading and Shipping. With neither is it safe 
to forecast the future. The complications and 
hazards of international business need no 
emphasis from me, but the difficulties are very 
real and they constantly pose the problem of 
striking a balance between risk and caution. 

It is probable that sales of Molasses will be 
higher during the current year. General indi- 
cations are that there will be a fall in gross 
earnings in the current year due principally 
to lower shipping freights but profits shoul 
be maintained at a level sufficient to cover 
normal dividend requirements. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
Proposed Dividend Readjustment 


Tue Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 9th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Governor, Mr. R. Olaf 
Hambro: : : : 

In the aggregate, our premiums for Fire, 
Accident and Marine amount this year to 
£16,310,933 as against £15,846,885 for the 
previous year, an increase of £464,048. Life 
Premium income shows a substantial increase 
at £1,932,000 against £1,845,000 for 1952. 

The total underwriting profits 4... 
from the Revenue Accounts amount to 
£1,143,000 as compared with £913,000 for 
1952. The profit for the year amounts to 
£760,000, a figure much the same as for the 
It is proposed that a final 
dividend of 13s, 9d. should be paid on the 
Ist July, which represents an increase of 
Is. 3d. as compared with last year, and will 
bring the total dividend for the year to 20s. 

Your Directors believe that it will be a 
convenience to shareholders if the year’s 
dividend is more evenly divided as between 
the interim and final. It is intended next 
December to make a substantial increase in 
the interim dividend of 6s. 3d., but I am 
hoping that by making the announcement 
now, we will avoid giving the impression that 
the increase in the interim foreshadows an 
increase in the total distribution for the year. 

In investing our funds today, we take the 
view that it ts our job to piace a reasonable 
amount in the Ordinary Shares of British 
Companies, in other words, in backing British 
enterprise. Another way in which we con- 
tribute directly to the development of the 
national economy is through the granting of 
loans to individuals in this country to enable 
them to buy the houses in which they live. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & 
ELECTRIC 


Notable Contribution to Export Drive 
Tue annual general meeting of the Automatic 
Telephone & Electric Company Limited will 
be held on June 9th in Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.LE 

The profit of the parent company at 
£1,086,591 shows an increase of £236,021 over 
1952. Taxation at £603,700 absorbs £140,632 
more than in the previous year, and represents 
55 per cent. of the trading profit. The net 
profit for the year available for appropriation 
is £95 389 higher at £482,891. In spite of 
increasingly serious competition in overseas 
markets and other adverse factors, the results 
of the year’s trading are satisfactory. 





prev rus year 





Sales of telephone equipment have again 
been limited by Treasury restriction on Post 
Office capital expenditure. This policy is 


depriving the country of a telephone service 
adequate to its need, and is also denying 
hundreds of thousands of would-be subscri- 
bers facilities for the better transaction of 
their business and private affairs, It is truly 
extraordinary that the Post Office, the oldest 
of the nationalised public utility services, 
should be starved of sufficient capital to 
expand a revenue carning telephone service, 
while other nationalised utilities raise the 
funds they require. 
Sales of telephone 

although showing some 


equipment overseas, 
reduction on 1952, 


have been maintained- at a satisfactory level 
and the industry in general has fought hard 
to make a notable contribution to British 
exports 


lt is vital at this stage in our export trade 
position that we can look forward to a period 
of stability—where our efforts to reduce pro- 
incessant 


duction costs are not nullified by 
wage claims, 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


A Successful Year 








Prospects of the Diamond Trade 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s Statement 


Tue sixty-sixth annual general meeting of De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., (incorporated 
in the Union of South Africa), will be held on 
June 9th in Kimberley. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, D.C.L., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31st, 
1953: 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet and Con 
solidated Profit and Loss Account are con 
solidations of the individual accounts of the 
following Companies: 

De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited. 

The Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa, Limited 

Premier (Transvaal) 
Company, Limited. 

The Diamond Corporation, Limited 

De Beers Investment Trust, Limited 

De Beers Industrial Corporation, Limited 

Griqualand West Diamond Mining Com 
pany (Dutoitspan Mine), Limited. 

The South West Finance Corporation, 
Limited. 

H.L.G., Limited 

Marmora Mines, Limited, and 

New Jagersfontein Mining and Exploration 
Company, Limited. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that the Group profit for the year, after 
providing £6,661,969 for taxation, was 
£18,354,829 in which the Outside or Minority 
shareholders have an interest to the extent 
of £1,600,043 including their proportion of 
dividends declared by Subsidiary Companies, 
leaving a balance of £16,754,786 attributable 
to your Company as its share of the profits. 
To this sum has been added an amount of 
£16,924,616 being the Unappropriated Balance 
at December 31st, 1952, after allowing for an 
adjustment in respect of Minority Interests, 
giving a total available for appropriation 
applicable to your Company of £33,679,402 
Out of this amount, £4,522,155 has been trans- 
ferred to Reserve, and £8,964,038 has been 
declared’ in dividends, leaving an unappropria- 
ted balance of £20,193,209 (representing an 
increase for the year of £3,056,796) of which 
£7,474 432 is in your Company’s own accounts 
and £12,718,777 is your Company’s interest 
in the unappropriated balances in the accounts 
of its subsidiary companies. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows total 
assets of £114,528,056. This includes the sum 
of £15,236,135 being the net excess of cost 
of investments in subsidiary companies over 
their nominal value, less amounts written off 
and after adjustment on consolidation. This 
latter sum is more than covered by Capital 
reserves on the other side of the Balance 
Sheet totalling £38,248,535. Current Assets, 
Loans to other Companies, and Investments 
total £75.818,855 and exceed all liabilities to 
the public by £57,271,572. The remaining 
items in the Consolidated Balance Sheet do 
not call for comment. 

Your Company has had a successful year. 
The Group has financial reserves which, 
together with the £15,000,000 Capital Resour- 
ces of the Trading Companies, afford solid 
protection under all foreseeable contingencies. 


Diamond Mining 


PROSPECTS OF THE DIAMOND TRADE 

I now pass on to a review of the diamond 
market during 1953. At £43,336,000, gem 
sales were £2,400,000 less than in 1952. I 
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wish to stress that this drop was not due to 
any falling-off in demand, but was occasioned 
solely by the fact that less diamonds were 
available although all producers were working 
to full capacity. 

Gem stocks held by all producers and the 


Diamond Corporation, Limited, are at an 
irreducible minimum. It is, therefore, evident 
that future sales of gem diamonds are entirely 
dependent on current production. From this 

follows that the value of gem diamonds to 
be sold in 1954, assuming present price levels, 
is likely to be somewhat lower than last year. 

On the industrial side of our business, there 
was a marked falling-off in 1953. This was 
duc, in part, to the cessation of stockpiling 
purchases by the United States Government, 
but also occasioned by the decline in demand 
for industrial diamonds. An active research 
is being conducted with the object of widen- 
ing the industrial market. 

The sales of industrial diamonds for the 
first quarter of 1954 at £4,500,000 were better 
than during the relevant period in 1953, 
This, however, can be misleading, as the 
increase was due to unexpected sales for 
stock-piling. Present indications are that we 
can expect total sales of industrial diamonds 
in 1954 to be somewhat less than they were 
the previous year. 

There are at present no signs of any falling- 
off in the demand for gem diamonds, and 
unless there is a severe recession in the United 
States, 1954 should be another satisfactory 
year. Whilst the United States is still our 
principal customer, recently there has been a 
welcome development in that cut diamonds 
are being exported by manufacturers in 
various centres, to countries other than the 
United States. We shall watch this new 
development with close interest as its expan- 
sion can only be of benefit to us. 


INVESTMENTS OUTSIDE THt 
DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


I now wish to comment on our principal 
investments in enterprises not connected with 
the Diamond Industry. 

Your Company's shareholding in De Beers 
Industrial Corporation, Limited, remains un- 
changed at 3,587,434 Ordinary Shares which 
is 713 per cent, of the Issued Ordinary Share 
Capital. The principal asset of the Corpora- 
tion is its 50 per cent. holding in the equity 
share capital of African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries Limited. 

De Beers Industrial Corporation had a 
successful year and maintained its dividend 
of 10 per cent. in spite of the fact that the 
dividend income received from its holding in 
African Explosives and Chemical Industries 
was reduced. 

Once African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries, Limited, reach their full scope, 
coupled with the expansion by other com- 
panies in which De Beers Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Limited, are interested, we can anticipate 
that the dividends receivable by our Company 
from De Beers Industrial Corporation will 
increase. 

De Beers Investment Trust, Limited, incor- 
porated towards the end of 1952, has comple- 
ted its first year of business. The greater part 
of the Trust Company’s assets is by way of 
loans, at satisfactory rates of interest, to 
companies operating principally in the Orange 
Free State and the West Rand, which loans 
carry valuable conversion rights. 

The market value of the Trust Company’s 
investments per 31st March, 1954, reflects an 
appreciation of no Jess than £3,750,000 over 
cost. 

The Trust Company is now firmly estab- 
lished on a sound basis according to a pattern 
which indicates that it will thrive and expand, 
at the same time contributing to the develop- 
ment of Southern Africa, A cause for 
sober optimism is that it is certain that the 
Trust Company in due course will be a sub- 
stantial contributor to the revenue of the 
parent company, such revenue being derived 
from sources other than the diamond industry. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THe cut in Bank rate has been so 
thoroughly discounted in the stock markets 
that after the first rapturous rise prices fell 
back—in places quite sharply. The truth 
is that in the gilt-edged market a big specula- 
tive position had been built up in the undated 
stocks and until this has been worked out 
there will be no general advance. In the 
equity share markets there is no untoward 
bull account. In fact, in some lines there is 
still a waiting list of unsatisfied buyers, for 
example, in the case of the hire purchase 
finance companies. I would therefore 
expect the advance in equity share prices to 
be resumed before long and to pursue its 
orderly course until it is arrested by one or 
other of the adverse developments which I 
discussed last week—international politics 
and international wheat. But cheaper 
money brings another automatic check to a 
bull market. As it encourages borrowing 
for industrial purposes—which is highly 
desirable seeing that this country is behind 
its competitors in industrial investment— 
there may well be a spate of new issues. 
This in itself would be acceptable and well 
absorbed if they were confined to industrial 
issues, for there is a surplus of private 
savings Over private enterprise investment, 
but the new issues would not necessarily be 
confined to attractive industrial expansion. 
They might include, to begin with, a Govern- 
ment issue designed to fund some of its 
short-term debt. They would also include, 
before long, issues by local authorities 
(whose borrowing in the open market Mr. 
Butier is encouraging in order to save 
Exchequer issues to the Public Works Loan 
Board) and more steel issues from the stables 
of the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency. 
These two forms of Treasury dis-investment 
kill the market appetite and produce 
indigestion more quickly than any other 
kind of financial food. Neither of them is 
popular: both are regarded as tiresome 
political necessities. 


Is there a Monetary Policy? 


If markets remain hesitant for a time it 
may also be for lack of a clear lead. Com- 
ment on the fall in Bank rate has not been 
very illuminating. Reading the financial 
experts one would gather that Mr. Butier 
had stopped having a monetary policy. Last 
September’s reduction in Bank rate from 
4 per cent. to 34 per cent. is first of all 
described as a technical “adjustment” 
because its official purpose was merely to 
unify Bank rate with the “special rate” (at 
which the Bank had granted seven-day loans 
against Treasury bills). The present cut is 
also said to be technical because it brings 
Bank rate into proper relationship with the 
market discount rate which had been pulled 
down to 2} per cent. by the influx of foreign 
money. In other words, there is no economic 
policy behind it: it is just the Bank of 
England being money-minded. Mr. Butler 
had merely stated in his Budget speech that 
Bank rate was flexible and could move either 
way, but flexibility in itself was not a policy. 
One expert even hinted that we must now 
watch the market discount rate, not Mr. 
Butler, to forecast the future price of money. 
As London is becoming once again an inter- 
national money centre—thanks to the open- 





ing of a gold bullion market with“ registered” 
(gold or dollar) sterling—all this financial 
gossip points to the fact that we could be 
in danger of losing national control of our 
monetary affairs, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could be giving up his direction 
and handing it back to the Bank of England. 
I do not believe that Mr. Butler has any 
intention of allowing that to happen. 


Bank Rate and Convertibility 


However, I wish I could feel more certain 
that Mr. Butler has a monetary policy of his 
own. If he has none at all, he might be 
tempted to consent to the Bank raising its 
rate if foreign money were to become scared 
of sterling and rush back into gold and 
dollars or if the market discount rate were to 
rise sharply or if some move towards limited 
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convertibility were to be attempted, Thy 
latest news on convertibility is disconcert; 
Mr. Butler has been hobnobbing with ty 
dynamic Professor Erhard, German Mipj 
of Economics, who is fanatically keen 9 
convertibility and /aissez-faire, and the 
O.E.E.C. has set up a ministerial examina. 
tion group to consider the different problems 
which will arise if a number of membe 
countries re-establish some form of coq. 
vertibility. It is thought that in the ney 
twelve months, if transferable Sterling 
remains near the official rate, a move inio 
limited convertibility will definitely be mag 
which might necessitate a temporarily higher 
Bank rate. This might be very upsetting fo 
the British economy. I wish Mr, Butler 
would appreciate first that historically cop. 
sidered interest rates here are still on th 
high side, secondly, that if the export tradg 
were to run into difficulties and slack wer 
to appear in the engineering industries, we 
should need cheaper money to restor 
equilibrium. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue sharp set-back in the gilt-edged market 
which followed so soon after the Bank rate 
cut was evidence of some weak bull positions. 
The rapid appearance of a new borrower— 
Hull—made matters worse and it will be 
some time before the market finds its march- 
ing feet again. It is difficult to see where it 
can find a lead, for no one is talking of the 
possibility of any further Bank rate reduction. 
The equity share markets, however, show no 
signs of any underlying weakness. Some 
shares were noticeably firm—FORD & COATS 
for example—in anticipation of good divi- 
dends. The markets generally will be all the 
healthier for their cshake-out. 
. ” od 

Tue shares of the smaller motor companies 
ofier high yields but in view of the increasing 
competition in the motor trade they are best 
left alone. Of the big groups with strong 
dividend covers FORD and ROOTES yield only 
3.95 per cent. and 4.8 per cent. respectively, 
which is not particularly attractive for new 
buyers, though good enough for patient 
holders. This leaves only BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION in the giant class with the not 
unattractive yield of around £6 2s. per cent. at 
8s. 6d. for the 5s. shares. A jobber has cir- 
culated a note on these shares which seems 
to be bringing in buyers. He points out that 
both B.M.C. and Fisher and Ludlow, its 
new subsidiary, were large payers of E.P.L. 
If the E.P.L. is eliminated and the earnings 
of Fisher and Ludlow for a full year are 
incorporated with those of B.M.C. the 
earnings of the group are estimated at about 
40 per cent. For the financial year ending 
July 3ist, 1953, a dividend of 104 per cent. 
was paid and although some E.P.L. will be 
payable in respect of the current year some 
small increase in the final dividend declared 
in November is not impossible. The fruits 
of the rationalisation of manufacture and 
marketing which this merger of Morris and 
Austin brought about should now begin to 
be reaped. It was announced in January 
that new consolidating companies had been 
formed in Canada and Australia and that 
considerable extensions of the assembly and 
manufacturing plants at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne were being made. An investment in 


B.M.C. is not without risk but it may tum 
out well in the long run. I may add that ip 
March the British motor industry had q 
record output and in the first quarter of 
1954 the total production of cars was 
actually 40 per cent. greater than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1953. 


* 7 . 


I HAVE been reading the speech of the 
President of CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY to 
see if he could throw any rosier light on the 
prospect for 1954 earnings but I was dis- 
appointed. Net earnings from the railway 
were down in the first quarter of this year as 
a result of a decline of 13 per cent. in traffic 
volume. He hoped for some pick-up in the 
remainder of the year but he added that 
there was little prospect of any increase in 
other income. This confirms the misgivings 
which I voiced two months ago. _ In view of 
the dangerous wheat glut to which my 
colleague drew attention last week | cannot 
see an early recovery from the railway 
recession in Canada. The long-term futur 
of that country is, of course, assured but 
there is no doubt that the oil boom caused 
many British investors to pay dear prices for 
their holdings before the fall last year. As 
prices are now recovering I would be tempted 
—for the short-term—to switch into select 
American industrial equities, which are notso 
sensitive as Canadian to a farm depression. 
It is a reassuring feature of the Wall Street 
recovery that it is reflecting a general 
increase in company net earnings for the 
first quarter of this year against the corres 
ponding quarter of 1953. The lapse of the 
excess profits tax, as well as some recovery 
in trade, is having its effect. For example, 
U.S. GYPSUM reports net earnings up to March 
of $3.99 a share against $2.95 in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1953. These are “heavy” 
shares not suitable for the small investor 
but at $138 N.Y. they yield 5.1 to a 
American holder or over 7 per cent. toa 
British after relief of double taxation. This 
will explain why so many investment trust 
managers in Edinburgh and London preief 
American equities to British at present 
prices. 
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could cut a from a rock 
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